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Preface 



Project IMPACT was originally funded under the Educa- 
tion Professions Development Act Teacher Retraining Au- 
thorization. The conditions of funding required that the 
five school districts receiving grants provide for evaluation 
through a common agency. Subsequently, each school dis- 
trict /eceiying an IMPACT grant subcontracted with The 
Pennsylvania State University for the evaluation services, 

This summary report represents one of three aspects 
of the final report by the evaluation team. The complete 
final report is a 300-pagc document' )iy,hich will be available 
through the ERIC Document Reproduction Service. A 
sli^- tape overview pf the project als9' was prepared. 

Kbbert iL, Lathrop was Directp/pffhg ^rU iWACJ 
Evaluation Team. Other memb.e/§ jQf the e/^/yiitjon team 
included: 

J. Dayid Boyle, Prpject A^^ociate,- I^y's;c 

William R', Stewart, Project Associate, yisu*a/ ^ft 

Rudolf E. Radppy,, Kesearcb^ssistant 

Arthur Delpaz, Graduate Assistant 

Arlene Pcrlick, Gradu^a^e Assistant 

Frances Ruan, Graduate Assistant 

Betty Tisinger, Graduate Assistant 

In addition, two consultants in dance, Lydia Joel and Shji/.^ 
ley Ririe, and one in drama, Wallace Smith, served as dff^ 
ciliary members of the evaluation team and provided eval- 
uative information regarding their areas of specialty. 
J. David Boyle coordinated and edited the final report. 
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Project IMPACT, described in the Summary Report which 
follows, represents a relatively small but certiiinly signifi- 
cant effort to demonstrate that the arts are the ideal and 
indispensable vehicle for humanizing the education of chil- 
dren and teachers. While each of the five IMPACT sites 
approached the problem in terms of their respective re- 
sources, aspirations* and constraints, the sum of their expe- 
riences to date supports an incontrovertible thesis — educa- 
tion is made more elfeclive for both teacher and learner 
when the arts arc present in their many forms, IMPACT 
has provided many examples of this truth. 

Numerous individuals and organizations have con- 
tributed both to the accomplishments and excitement of 
Project IMPACT. Among these are the national profes- 
sional education associations for art, dance, music and 
theater — the National Art Education Association, The 
Dance Division of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, the Music Educators 
National Conference, and the American Theater Associa- 
tion; The JDR 3rd Fund's Arts in Education Program 
which provided the services of Gene Wenner as Project 
Coordinator for the second half of the project period; Miss 
Helen O'Leary of the Office of Education's Bureau of Edu- 
cational Personnel Development which provided initial 
funds for the project; William McDonald, Arts Education 
Specialist on the Arts and Humanities Program staff who 
joined the project already in progress and assumed the 
duties of Project Officer most effectively; the many artists 
and arts organizations participating at IMPACT schools 
under the Artists-in-Schools project, a joint effort of the 
National Endowment for the Arts and the U.S. Office of 
Education; the IMPACT Project Directors and their staffs, 
many of whom had to assume additional duties for IM- 
PACT to become a reality; the members of the Evaluation 
Team at Pennsylvania State University who provided many 
indispensable services in addition to their evaluation efforts; 
the superintendents and principals who accepted the chal- 
lenge of IMPACT as a concept and made it work; and 
finally, the participating teachers and students who found 
myriad ways of demonstrating their potential for creative 
growth and development through the arts. 

Harold Arberg 
Director 

Arts and Humanities Program 
U.S. Office of Education 
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PART 1 



Introduction 



Overview of Project 
Evaiuation Procedures 



Overview of Project Background 



Laic in the spring of 1970, $1 million in funds available 
through the Teacher Retraining Authorization of the Edu- 
cation Professions Development Act were allocated to the 
arts. The four professional arts education associations, the 
National Art Education Association, the Music Educators 
National Conference, the American Theatre Association, 
and the Dance Division of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, were invited 
by the Otticc of Education to develop a plan. They con- 
ceived a project to develop five demonstration programs in 
the arts. The programs were to serve as Interdisciplinary 
Model Programs in the Arts for Children and Teachers 
(IMPACT). A proposal describing certain broad objec- 
tives which ail demonstration sites would incorporate was 
submitted to the Associate Commissioner for Educational 
Personnel Development. The project was approved for 
funding beginning July 1970 and was to exist for a two-year 
period ending June 30, 1972, later extended to December 
31, 1972. Several broad objectives were identified by the 
four professional associations: 

1. To reconstruct the educational program and administra- 
tive climate of the school in an effort to achieve parity 
between the arts and other instructional areas and be- 
tween the afTective and cognitive learnings provided in 
the total school program. 

2. To develop educational programs of high artistic qual- 
ity in each art area, i.e., the visual arts, music, dance, 
and drama, in each of the participating schools. 

3. To conduct inservice programs, including summer in- 
stitutes, workshops, demonstrations, and other similar 
activities, for the training of teachers, administrators, 
and other school personnel in the implementation of 
programs exemplifying high aesthetic and artistic qual- 
ity into the school program. 
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Selection of Sites 



4. To develop ways to infuse the arts into all aspeets of 
the school curriculum as a means of enhancing and im- 
proving the quality and quantity of aesthetic education 
offered in the school, and as a principal means for ex- 
panding the base for affective learning experiences in 
the total school program. 

5. To utilize a number of outstanding artists, performers, 
and educators from oi'*'*'de the school system for the 
purpose of enhancing the quality of the art experiences 
of children. 

Upon receiving notification that the project was to be 
funded, an advisory committee was formed to draw up a 
procedure for the selection of sites. Membership on the 
original advisory committee consisted of representatives of 
the four arts education associations and the Arts and Hu- 
manities Program staff of the U.S. Office of Education. Rep- 
resentatives of the arts education associations were in most 
cases the presidents and executive secretaries of the associ- 
ations. 



A general announcement was forwarded to chief state 
school officers in the lifty states asking for the nomination 
of two public school systems within their respective states. 
Twenty-six states responded, nominating more than 50 
school sites. From among the sites suggested and proposals 
received, five were selected by the advisory comm'itec: a 
middle school in Philadelphia; two elementary schools in 
Columbus, Ohio; a three-distr'ct consortium in South- 
eastern Alabama; six elementary schools in Glendale, Cali- 
fornia; and one elementary school in Eugene, Oregon. Each 
of these live project sites was to receive $200,000 in Fed- 
eral funding over the two-year period from July 1, 1970 
through June 30, 1972. 

Administrative representatives from each of the five 
nominated sites were asked to meet in Washington with the 
advisory committee to discuss the details of the proposals 
to be prepared and submitted to the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion for funding. 

As one of the conditions of the funding, the association 
representatives and the Office of Education insisted that 
each project site make adequate provision for the evaluation 
of the effectiveness of the program. To provide continuity 
across the five projects, the decision was further made to 
require that each of the five project sites sub-contract the 
major evaluation responsibilities to a single evaluation 
agency. The recommendation was made by the advisory 
committee that each of the five projects set aside 10 percent 
of the total grant for the purposes of evaluation and that 
the subcontract be awarded to The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. The director of the evaluation team was then asked 
to meet with the five project directors and the advisory 
committee to discuss general provisions for evaluation. 

Because this particular title of EPDA did not provide 
for an overall project coordinator, certain non-evaluation 
activities were included in the responsibilities of the Penn 
State team. Penn State was asked, for example, to serve as 
a clearinghouse for all information generated by individual 
projects. The original advisory committee proposed the for- 
mation of a. project Steering Committee. The committee 
was comprised of a representative from each arts associ- 
ation, a member of the evaluation team, and the five project 
directors. The evaluation team was asked to build into its 
budget provision for travel expenses for four association 
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Evaluation Procedures 



representatives who would be assigned to attend the semi- 
annual meetings of the Steering Committee. 

Each of the five project sites was allowed considerable 
latitude in determining how the general concept of IMPACT 
would be implemented in its local setting. An examination 
of the proposals for IMPACT in the five sites reveals con- 
siderable diversity in both the scope of the projects and the 
particular strategies for retraining a group of teachers. Part 
2 of this report provides a description of the live project 
sites and the strategies utilized in retraining teachers in each. 

It was apparent from the outset that the five project 
sites came to the decision to become involved in Project 
IMPACT for widely differing reasons and with equally di- 
verse degrees of commitment. It was equally apparent (hat 
the five project sites represented very different social and 
economic positions. They also were geographically diverse 
and were quite different in their educational structure and 
climate. Although such diversity tended to complicate any 
consistency in evaluation, diversity in the demonstration 
sites undoubtedly worked to the overall advantage of Project 
IMPACT by demonstrating the feasibility of establishing 
an arts-oriented curriculum in a variety of school settings. 

As the concept of IMPACT gained momentum, a num- 
ber of relaiionships were established with other groups also 
involved with promoting the arts in the schools. At the na- 
tional level. The Arts and Humanities Program and the 
National Endowment for the Arts jointly decided to com- 
mit a portion ul' their Artists-in-Schools Program to the 
five IMPACT sites. 

The JDR 3rd Fund's Arts in Education Program helped 
the project in several ways. They sponsored a conference 
for IMPACT personnel during the first year of the project. 
The fund also made a grant to provide coordination serv- 
ices to the project during its second year. During that period 
it sponsored a tour of the IMPACT schools for the execu- 
tive secretaries and presidents of the four arts associations 
so that they might view firsthand the accomplishments of 
the project which they had been instrumental in initiating. 

Each of the project sites was selected near an institu- 
tion of higher education, and project directors were en- 
couraged to develop lines of communications with these 
institutions to provide resource and consultative assistance. 
Project directors also were encouraged to make use of the 
resources available through their state departments of edu- 
cation or public instruction and their state and local arts 
councils. 
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First Year 



After receiving the final versions of the negotiated proposals, 
the evaluation team met to determine how to proceed with 
its portion of the project. An examination of the final 
proposals indicated little attempt had been made to define 
outcomes of the project in terms which could be clearly 
operationalized. Further attempts to get individual projects 
to define outcomes in more behavioral terms were largely 
unproductive. On the basis of the relatively undeveloped 
status of the live projects at the beginning, the decision was 
made to concentrate the first year on formative evaluation. 
During the first few months of the 1970-71 school year, the 
evaluation team attempted to concentrate its visits on those 
project sites that were apparently having the most dilTiculty 
in getting their projects launched successfully. The evalu- 
ation team attempted to respond to each project's request 
for assistance and> in addition, made a number of visits on 
its own initiative in order to secure base-line data against 
which to compare project change. In all cases, project per- 
sonnel recognized the genuine attempts of the evaluation 
team to be helpful during this initial period and responded 
with complete openness. 

In some respects the evaluation team served more in 
the role of project facilitators than evaluators during the 
initial six-month period of the project. The evaluation proj- 
ect director was asked to attend a number of meetings rep- 
resenting the interests of the five projects with personnel 
from the four arts associations, the JDR 3rd Fund, and the 
Arts and Humanities Program of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Due to a lack of provision in the initial grant for 
overall project management and coordination, individual 
projects turned more and more to the evaluation team to 
provide the coordination among five projects. The inherent 
difficulty in merging the coordination and the evaluation 
functions was clear from the outset and became increasingly 
worrisome to the evaluation team as the first year of the 
project progressed. 

At approximately mid-year of the first year of the 
project, the evaluation team made its point-of-view known 
concerning the incompatibility of serving simultaneously as 



project coordinators and projee^' cVfljljijii^i'^ ailcl insisted that 
the live projects coliectively pursue some alternative p\i\\\ 
for handling the overall project coordination. Additional 
funding from the U.S. Office of EcHicatiun to support the 
management functions was not available. Therefore, the 
live projects approached Kathryn Bloom of the JDR 3rd 
Fund to determine its receptiveness to a separate proposal 
to support the coordination functions. A proposal was sub- 
sequently written and submitted to the JDR 3rd Fund's 
Arts in Education Program to underwrite the costs of a half- 
time project coordinator for a period of eighteen months 
beginning June K 1971. Mr. Gene Wenner, then a member 
of the U.S. Office of Education Arts and Humanities Pro- 
gram statT, was chosen to assume this responsibility. With 
Mr. Wenner named as overall Project Coordinator, mem- 
bers of the evaluation team gradually extricated themselves 
from management activities and concentrated their full at- 
tentions on the evaluation activities. Each project was 
visited several times during the first year of operation, and 
individual programs of evaluation were set up with each 
project site. While similar in many respects, these programs 
varied depending upon the amount of local interest shown 
in evaluation and upon existence of available local support 
to carry out evaluation activities. 

At the conclusion of the first year, interim reports were 
prepared by the evaluation team. These reports, which sum- 
marized data collected by the evaluation team during the 
first year of operation, were basically descriptive in nature. 
While the reports placed a minimum of emphasis on sum- 
mative evaluation, they did include a number of recommen- 
dations for the individual project sites. It also should be 
noted that the five sites were treated as five case studies; 
there was little or no emphasis on cross-site comparisons. 
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Second Year 



For the second yeiir of the project, the evaluation team 
prepared an overall evaluation matrix describing on one di- 
mension the various sources of information about the proj- 
ect. The sources ranged from reactions of the community- 
at-iarge to reactions from students and teachers. The other 
dimension of the matrix included fypes of data which might 
be gathered. By use of this matrix the evaluation team felt 
that they had identified the probable sources of information 
which might be included in a summary evaluation to be 
prepared at the end of the second year of the project. In- 
dividual project directors were asked to identify locally de- 
veloped sources of information, and the evaluation team 
examined its files on the individual projects and a complete 
listing of information available at the beginning of the sec- 
ond year of the evaluation was obtained. The type of data 
available varied from project to project, just as the appro- 
priateness of some data sources for obtaining needed data 
varied. (See Table 1.) 

The data sources included three basic groups of peo- 
ple: (I) local (non-school) people, (2) local school per- 
sonnel, and (3) non-local persons. Types of data gathered 
were: (1) perceptions of the school program. IMPACT, 
and the ar^s in general by persons uflccting or affected by 
Project IMPACT and (2) achievement (i.e., performance) 
data regarding students and teachers participating in the 
project. 

While the availability and appropriateness of data 
varied from project to project, it was possible by use of the 
matrix to design several common procedures for gathering 
data across the five projects. Procedures used in all projects 
included: ( 1 ) on-site observations by members of the evalu- 
ation team, (2) interviews, (3) administration of ques- 
tionnaires and opinionnaires, (4) administration of tests 
and examination of test data. (5) examination of written 
documents or reports, and. (6) examination of audio-visual 
documentation in the form of slides, photographs, films, 
audio-tape recordings, and video-tape recordings. 

During the second year of the evaluation, the team 
concentrated its efforts on the development and utilization 
of instruments and procedures which would fill the gaps 
made apparent by use of the data matrix. The evaluation 
team was also augmented by the use of two-part evaluation 
consultants in the arc:\ of dance and one part-time consul- 
tant in the area of children's theatre. Because it became ob- 
vious to the evaluation team that there was no practical 
way for them to remain conversant with the multitude of 
activities taking place in five different projects scattered 
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throughout ihe United States, project directors were encour- 
aged to keep daily or weekly logs and were encouraged to 
develop regular reporting forms which could be used by 
classroom teachers. 

Like all other aspects of Project iMPACT, the evalu- 
uation was to some extent an evolving activity encouraged 
by the evaluation team, but in large part increasingly as- 
sumed as an integral part of each project at the local level. 
As projects worked out the mechanical aspects of their op- 
eration, it became apparent that, if they were to demonstrate 
and justify their accomplishments to the larger school sys- 
tem and community of which ihey were a part, it would be 
necessary for them to develop their own strategies for docu- 
mentation and evaluation integrated into each of their proj- 
ect activities. Although not always called by the term "eval- 
uation" each project did attempt to develop means for 
as.se.ssing the effectiveness of many of the varied activities 
which were undertaken as a part of Project IMPACT. 

From the outset the evaluation team advised project 
directors and local personnel that the type of evaluation 
provided by the evaluation team was only one dimension of 
of the total evaluation effort and that much of the assessment 
of the effectiveness of various strategies for retraining would 
have to be assumed on a day-to-day basis by the directors 
and by the other local personnel. The most (hat the evalua- 
tion team could do, given their geographic separation from 
the projects for long periods of time, was attempt to pro- 
vide an accurate description of the general direction of the 
individual project and an overall assessment of the effec- 
tiveness of the project in changing the instructional climate 
and the effectiveness of the various strategies of retraining 
teachers. The evaluation team had always tried to make 
it clear that day-to-day evaluations of effectiveness had to 
be assumed at the local project level. The evaluation team 
also attempted to make clear that it could not deal with all 
the possible outcomes of the projects at the local level, but 
would concentrate its efforts on the more global outcomes 
of the project. Because the funding of the project was pri- 
marily directed toward the retraining of teachers, this was 
the primary focus of the evaluation team's efforts. It is ob- 
vious, of course, that the underlying purpose of retraining 
teachers is to provide a different emphasis and climate for 
teaching children about the arts. Although the evaluation 
team did give some attention to this ultimate goal of the 
project, its primary attention was directed toward ascertain- 
ing the effectiveness of the various strategies in retraining 
the teachers. 
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Table 1 



Evaluation Model for Project IMPACT* 



Type of Data 



Data Source 


Perception of: 


Achievement 
(Performance) in: 


School Program 


IMPACT 


Arts 


Academics 


Arts 


Local (Non-School) 

Community at Large 
Parents 

Advisory Groups 
Local Consultants 


A- 1: 2,3,5 
A- 2: 3 
A- 3: 2,5 
A- 4: 2,3,5 


B- 1: 2,3,5 
B- 2: 3 
B- 3: 2,5 
B- 4: 2,3,5 


C- I: 2,3,5 
C- 2: 3 
C- 3: 2,5 
C- 4: 2,3,5 


D- 1: 2,3,5 
D- 2: 3 
D- 3: 2,5 
D- 4: 2,3,5 


E- 1: 2,3,5 
E- 2: 3 
E- 3: 2,5 
E- 4: 2,3,5 


Local School 

School Administration 
(School Board) 
Project Administration 
Project Consultants 
(Resource Teachers) 

Project Teachers 
Non-Project Teachers 
Students 


A- 5: 2,5 

A- 6: 1,2,5 
A- 7: 1,2, 
3,5 

A- 8; 1,2, 
3,5,6 

A- 9: 3 

A-10: 1,2 

3,4,5,6 


B- 5: 2,5 

B- 6: 1,2,5 
B- 7: 1,2, 
3,5 

B- 8: 1,2, 

3,5,6 
B- 9: 3 
B-10: 1,2, 

3,4,5,6 


C- 5: 2,5 

C- 6: 1,2,5 
C- 7: 1,2, 
3,5 

C- 8: 1,2, 

3,5,6 
C- 9: 3 
C-10: 1,2, 

3,4,5,6 


D- 5: 2,5 

D- 6: 1,2,5 
D- 7; 1,2, 
3,5 

D- 8: 1,2, 

3,5,6 
D- 9: 3 
D-10: 1,2, 

3,4,5,6 


E- 5: 2,5 

E- 6: 1,2,5 
E- 7: 1,2, 

3,5 . 
E- 8: 1,2, 

3,5,6 
E- 9: 3 
E-10; 1,2, 

3,4,5,6 


Non-Local 

Association Representatives 
Evaluation Team 
Others (Foundations, etc.) 
USOE Personnel 


A-II: 2,5 
A-12: 1 
A-13: 2,5 
A-]4: 2 


B-11: 2,5, 
B-12: 1 
B-13: 2,5 
B-14: 2 


C-11: 2,5 
C-12: 1 
C-13: 2,5 
C-14: 2 


D-11: 2,5, 
D-12: 1 
D-13: 2,5 
D-14: 2 


E-11: 2,5 
E-12: 1 
E-13: 2,5 
E-14: 2 



Each cell is identified by a letter-number label; e.g., cell B-2 refers 
to data gained from parents regarding their percepiions of Project 
IMPACT. 

Numbers followmg the letter-number label of each cell in the 
matrix indicate the procedure used in gathering data; (1) on-site 
observations, (2) interviews, (3) questionnaircs-opinionnaires, (4) 
tests, (5) written documents, reports, and (6) audio-visual docu- 
mentation. Data for cell B-2 were obtained via questionnaires and 
opinionnaires. 
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Limitations of the Project 
and the Evaluation 



The very short lead time which was available between the 
time Projeet IMPACT was eonceived and the time that it 
was expected to be operational comprised a serious initial 
limitation. Beginning in mid-May when the initial grants 
were made to the live project sites, direetors had to be 
identified, individual sehools within the cooperating distriets 
had to be identified, proposals had to be rewritten, stalls of 
resouree people had to be identified, eontaels had to be 
established with loeal universities and state departments, 
teaehcrs had to be recruited for inservice workshops to be 
held the first summer, plans for initial evaluation needed to 
be organized, eontracts negotiated, and a myriad of other 
details too numerous to mention worked out in a period of 
six weeks" It is not surprising, therefore, that some of the 
projeets got otT to a very rocky start, and in at least one 
case, had to be substantially reorganized after the project 
was under way. It would be hard to conceive of a plan 
within which there were more potential seeds for disaster 
than Project IMPACT, and it is a strong recommendation 
of the evaluation team that sufficient lead time be made 
available in future projects of a national scope to permit 
reasonable planning and staffing for the sehools involved. 
Even under the best circumstances, plans will have to be 
altered as projeets evolve, but beginning projeets under such 
severe time constraints as were operating in this project will 
inevitably lead to the diversion of tim^ and energy from 
pursuit of the goals of the project. 

The evaluation team also encountered some problems, 
two in particular, which it was unable to resolve in a satis- 
factory manner. First, while a common evaluation agency 
had many advantages, it also had some drawbacks. The 
very distance between the evaluation team and each site 
necessitated, at least with the given resources, that site visi- 
tation be much less frequent than desired. Secondly, the time 
necessary to develop data gathering instruments, check their 
appropriateness in certain respects with project leadership 
at each site, prepare the instruments in sufficient quantity, 
send or take them to the site for administration, analyze the 
data, and finally provide feedback to the project sites was 
much too great for the data to be maximally effective. 

The other major shortcoming of the evaluation effort 
was the difficulty encountered in measuring the substantive 
dimensions (i.e., the content) of the arts programs, both the 



inservice for teachers and school programs for students. 
While it was possible to make judgments regarding those 
aspects of the programs observed directly, the development 
of tests or other participant/observer procedures whereby 
any common scale against which the overall substantive 
dimensions of the individual projects could be measured 
proved to be too great a task to accomplish with the given 
restraints of the evaluation effort. Many factors worked 
against the development of such procedures, not the least 
of which were (1) the lack of definitive instructional objec- 
tives from the leaders of inservice programs, (2) the time 
constriction mentioned above, (3) the variety of approaches 
to inservice programs, (4) the diversity of the inservice 
programs which were tailored to meet the needs of the local 
situation, and (5) the fact that changes with regard to 
knowledge or skills in the arts were not necessarily con- 
sidered as important as change in attitude and degree of 
commitment to the arts. 

A final limitation which must be considered when ex- 
amining changes in schools as result of Projeet IMPACT 
is the limited duration of the projeet. While many changes 
were apparent in the schools, curricula, and individuals 
involved, it is the belief of the evaluation team that many 
of the ultimate changes will not be apparent for some time, 
especially with regard to changes effected in students' re- 
sponse to and utilization of the arts. Had the projeet been 
designed to examine effects beyond its two year duration, 
even greater changes in teachers' and students' behavior 
would have been apparent. 

In summary, it must be recognized that both the proj- 
eet sites and the evaluation team had certain limitations un- 
der which they worked. Given these, it is the belief of the 
evaluation team that the findings reported herein will be 
of interest to those concerned with the effects of Project 
IMPACT, to those interested in developing future arts 
projects, and to those involved with the evaluation of na- 
tional or state-wide arts projects. 
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PART 2 



The Project Sites 



Descriptions and 
Strategies 



Columbus, Ohio 
Eugene, Oregon 
Glendale, California 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Troy, Alabama 



Columbus, Ohio 



The purpose of Part 2 is to provice an overview of the 
individual project sites. Included arc descriptions of each 
school's community setting, the Project IMPACT objec- 
tives, a description of the administrative organization, and a 
brief account of the strategies for effecting change. 

Evaluation data for individual projects and more ex- 
tensive descriptions of the sites and the strategies employed 
are included in the Final Evaluation Report, which will be 
available through ERIC Document Reproduction Service. > 



Martin F.Russell, Project 

Director 



' Eric Document Reproduction Service, P.O. Drawer O, 
Bethesda, Md. 20014. 
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Setting 



Objectives 



Columbus, Ohio'.s capital and second largest city, is ranked 
28th in population among cities in the United Slates. The 
city has several institutions of higher education, including 
The Ohio State University. Capital University, and Ohio 
Dominican College. Cultural stimulation and recreation are 
provided by the Columbus Symphony Orchestra, the Co- 
lumbus Gallery of Fine Arts, the Columbus Public Library 
System (main library and seventeen branches), the Center 
of Science and Industry, and nineteen public parks. 

The Columbus City School District had a total enroll- 
ment of 106,824. The system includes 127 elementary 
schools. 27 junior high schools, two joint junior-senior high 
schools, 13 senior high schools, and 11 special and trade 
schools. 

As in any large urban system, there is j^reat variability 
among individual schools regarding academic climate, de- 
gree of emphasis on the arts, discipline standards, and char- 
acteristics of students and faculties. The two original IM- 
PACT schools, Cranbrook and Eastgate, are located in very 
different parts of the city and serve differing populations. 

Cranbrook is located in Columbus's Northwest sec- 
tion, between the Scioto and Olentangy Rivers and adjacent 
to the affluent suburb of Upper Arlington, The right-of-way 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad divides the school 
district and its population. A diverse and often changing 
ethnic and social mix of children eome to Cranbrook from 
married students and other young Ohio State University 
personnel residing cast of the tracks. The children from 
west of the tracks tend to come from more permanent mid- 
dle-income, suburban families. 

Eastgate is cast of the downtown area and just west of 
Bexley, an affluent independent community that is com- 
pletely surrounded by Columbus. Although the area which 
immediately surrounds Eastgate School contains attractive 
large homes built on quiet streets, many Eastgate pupils 
reside in low-income apartment housing and middle-income 
apartment dwellings located on the fringe areas of the dis- 
trict. As a result of the increase in number of students from 
the low- and middle-income areas, what had been a Black 
middle-to-upper-class school population became largely a 
lower-to-middle-class Black population. Eastgate may be 
considered an 'inner city'" school. 

During the second year of the project, IMPACT was 
expanded to include four additional elementary schools. 
Kingsvvood and Marburn Schools (Cranbrook satellites) 
and Fairwood and Pinecrest Schools (Eastgate satellites). 

O 
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The fundamental purpose of the project [was] to demon- 
strate that school activities in those areav of creative human 
endeavor commonly referred to as '*the arts'' can transform 
the traditional curriculum into one which (1) emphasizes 
the integration of the arts into the mainstream of human 
experiences, (2) aids students in becoming sensitive to the 
qualitative aspects of their own experiences as sources for 
artistic ideas, (3) explores the similarities and differences 
in the ways professionals in the arts develop their ideas, and 
(4) challenges students to make effective use of their cre- 
ative resources. 

The project director, Martin Russell, formulated a de- 
.scriptive statement of objectives which is basic to strategies 
employed in Columbus, After an introductory section 
strer.sing the value of the arts for arousing positive attitudes 
toward learning and the human interaction of the project, 
two general objectives were stated: 

To provide an appealing, humane environment for learn- 
ing, a place where people want to be. 

To stimulate students and teachers to approach all learn- 
ing experiences with a mutual respect for each other and 
with the expectation that the experience will be pleasant 
and meaningful. 

Objectives related to the teachers included: 

To work together to seek solutions to problems such as: 
students' learning difiiculties, the need for parents' posi- 
tive involvement in school affairs, more flexible and effec- 
tive use of the school day. 

To develop a curriculum which is based on obvious (to 
the teachers) needs and goes beyond given texts. 

To design and exploh situations which make reading and 
other skill subjects necessary, exciting, and relevant. 

To combine content areas in ways which provide students 
with opportunities to experience learning relationships in 
which the total may be greater than the sum of the parts. 

To become models who take joy in learning and in the 
learning process, are venturesome, and who trust and sup- 
port one another. 
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strategies for Change 



Student-related objectives were: 

To express their own ideas and feelings confidently and 
competently. 

To embrace the disciplines of verbal and mathematical 
communication because of present needs for such skills. 

To become increasingly sensitive to relationships of knowl- 
edge, events, and people. 

To experience the joy which accompanies success and to 
strive constantly to improve on past performance and to 
contribute to the successes of others. 

To become self-directed, self-controlled, self-respecting, 
dignified human beings. 

Descriptions of the inservice sessions and aesthetic team 
functions conclude the document: 

An essential component of IMPACT is the strengthening 
of teachers' personal and professional resources through 
a training program based on needs of the teachers as ex- 
pressed by themselves. The training sessions are designed 
primarily to deepen the teachers* awareness and appre- 
ciation of the arts and to equip them to do a better job 
of teaching the arts. However, a problem-solving format 
is purposefully utilized by the consultants who lead the 
training sessions and the sessions thereby become exam- 
ples of good teaching practice applicable to any area. . . . 

The personal and professional growth resulting from the 
teacher training program is buttressed by a team of re- 
source teachers in the arts of dance, drama, music, and 
visual art. As the team members serve as resource persons 
bringing their expertise into the classroom situation they 
further broaden classroom teachers' insights into the arts 
and how to teach them. By working as a team, they are re- 
vealing the interrelatedness of the arts and indeed all 
areas of human living and learning. . . , 



In Columbus, Project IMPACT meant several things: in- 
creased attention on the elementary school curriculum, 
more class time with arts-related activities, expanded class- 
room teachers' knowledge of and confidence in teaching the 
arts, and new and expanded opportunities for teachers and 
students to work with musicians, visual artists, dramatics 
personnel, and dancers. The project director, a team of 
consultants from Ohio State University, the school princi- 
pals, a group of arts resource teachers known as the aes- 
thetic team, and the classroom teachers all participated in 
planning the program. 

The overall strategy was to thoroughly acquaint the 
classroom teachers in Cranbrook and Eastgate Schools with 
the arts and their utility in meeting the needs of children 
through summer workshops, inservice sessions, and exem- 
plary teaching by the members of the aesthetic team. With 
the help of the Ohio State consuhants and the team mem- 
bers, the teachers gradually utilized increasing amounts of 
arts-related endeavors in their classrooms. After the first 
year, IMPACT was expanded to four satellite schools using 
the same general strategy. 
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Inservice Program 



Visiting and Resident Artists 



Although many educational projects have involved univer- 
sity personnel in a close working relationship with public 
schools, the jointly developed, mutually respectful relation- 
ship between the Columbus Project IMPACT and The Ohio 
State University provided an outstanding model for inser- 
vice programs. University faculty working with IMPACT 
maintained roles beyond that of inservice instructors or re- 
source personnel; for example, IMPACT teachers were in- 
vited lO campus to discuss the program, OSU faculty served 
on the Local Steering and Local Evaluation Committees, 
and special efforts were made to place student teachers in 
IMPACT schools. Throughout the project, the OSU consul- 
tants made consistent efforts to obtain feedback from IM- 
PACT teachers regarding development and improvement of 
inservice strategies. 

The inservice program wa.s initiated in August 1970 
and continued on a regular basis throughout the duration of 
the project. The general plan of the inservice program, 
which was under the direction of the OSU consultants, was 
to allow the aesthetic team (arts resource teachers) and the 
classroom teachers to participate in the arts experiences at 
different ievels of intensity. Generally, members of the aes- 
thetic team worked closely with the consultants in their 
respective arts areas. Classroom teachers were given oppor- 
tunities for ''encounters'' in all arts areas and "in-dcpth" 
experiences in selected arts areas. While classroom teachers 
were given the choice of selecting one or two arts areas for 
their initial "in-depth" experiences, they were provided '1n- 
(^cpth" experiences in other arts in subsequent inservice ses- 
sions. 



Two sculptors served as artists-in- residence for the project, 
one during the 1970-71 academic year and the other dur- 
ing 1970-72. The sculptor during the first year utilized 
metal, plastic foam, bedshcets, lights, and many other di- 
verse materials to encourage children to make their own 
personally designed arrangements. Several large sculptures 
were created for children to enjoy on the playground. The 
sculptor during the second year worked primarily wi'h 
welded steel and laminated work. Due to fire regulations, he 
was unable to do welding on school premises, something 
which tended to limit his availability to students. 

Visiting dance artists/teachers comprised a major seg- 
ment of the artists' program. Virginia Tanner, noted dance 
educator from the University of Utah, was in residence for 
five weeks. She provided inservice training for teachers as 
well as working with children. Shirley Ririe, also from the 
University of Utah, provided lecture/demonstrations during 
her two week visit to the project. 

The Bella Lewitzky Dance Company and the Murray 
Louis Dance Company also were in residence. Their lec- 
ture/demonstrations, master classes, and performances 
proved to be highly stimulating to the dance program. 

In addition to the above artists, supported by the 
Artists-in-Schools Project of the National Endowment for 
the Arts and the U.S. Office of Education in cooperation 
with the Ohio Arts Council, many other artists performed 
or provided lecture/demonstrations. Members of the Co- 
lumbus Symphony Orchestra, students from The Ohio State 
University and Capital University, a local Repertory The- 
atre, and various other soloists provided a rich and varied 
input to the project. 

A volunteer service group of the Columbus Gallery of 
Fine Arts also helped in developing programs for the stu- 
dents. 

In summary, the stategies for effecting change in the 
Columbus Project IMPACT included: (1) developing a 
strong inservice program under the leadership of the arts 
consultants from The Ohio State University, (2) providing 
a team of arts resource teachers to work closely with the 
classroom teachers in developing arts programs for the chil- 
dren, and (3) utilizing n rich visiting and resident artists' 
program to further stimulate the development of the school 
arts program. 
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Eugene, Oregon 



Sii:e Description 



Erwin Juilfs, Project 

Director 



Eugene, Ihe second largest ciiy in Oregon, is situated in the 
center of western Oregon. It has a population of 79,000 
and serves a trading population of 140,000. The city of 
Eugene is the county seat of Lane County, which is known 
as the lumber capital of the United States; forest products 
account for 80 percent of the county's exports. 

The Eugene Public Schools service an area of approx- 
imately 155 square miles with a population of approxi- 
mately 100,000. This is an area somewhat larger than the 
city of Eugene, which has a population of 79,000 within the 
corporate city limits, The district has 32 elementary schools, 
8 junior high schools, and 4 senior high schools. Total 
school enrollment in 1969-70 was 21,188 students. 

The elementary schools include grades one through six. 
Both an ungraded philosophy and a flexible organization are 
used to enable children to participate in group and individual 
learning experiences. Within this framework the staff is per- 
mitted to plan and work together in teams as well as with 
the entire building unit. A typical elementary school staff in- 
cludes the principal, classroom teachers (with an average 
class size of 26), resource teachers, counselor, teacher aides, 
and a secretary. 

Edgewood Elementary School, the school in which 
Project IMPACT was implemented, was constructed in 
1962, with additions being added in 1964 and 1966. It is 
an eighteen classrojm school for grades one through six. 
Instead of individual classrooms, the school has instruc- 
tional units. Each unit encloses a cluster of four classrooms 
where space can be used flexibly. Rooms in each unit can 
be divided into individual classrooms or opened in large 
single units when needed. The school plant also has a multi- 
purpose room, a library, and gymnasium as well as adminis- 
trative office space. 

The school boundaries enclose a compact residential 
area. None of the 460 students live far enough away from 
the school to require bus transportation. The school popula- 
tion comes from predominately middle class or upper-middle 
class families. Homes in the area are priced in the $17,- 
000 to $40,000 range. In addition there is an apartment 
complex and townhouse development in the area. A large 
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Objectives 



number of the parents are self-employed. Their occupations 
vary. Many arc salesmen, owners or managers of busi- 
nesses, teachers, or university staff members. Parents are 
active in community and political affairs and are usually 
supportive of quality education for their children. 

The staff at Edgewood includes eighteen teachers, the 
principal, counselor, nurse, instructional media specialists, 
secretaries, and paraprofessionals. During Project IMPACT, 
additional personnel in the building included the associate 
project director, Mrs. Dorothy deVeau, a secretary, and 
four arts resource teachers, one each in dance, drama, 
music, and the visual arts. 



Objectives for Project IMPACT in Eugene were essentially 
the same as the live major objectives outlined for all project 
sites. Edgewood was perceived as becoming an arts cen- 
tered school. Within this framework the arts resource teach- 
ers were to play a central role. The objectives established 
for these arts resource teachers included: 

Visual Arts: 

( 1 ) to assist the teachers, interns, and paraprofessionals 
in providing a variety of experiences in the visual 
arts, 

(2) to bring his strengths in art teaching directly to the 
children in the classroom settings, and 

(3) to work with other master arts teaching personnel in 
the related arts areas in developing a total arts edu- 
cation program within the school. 

Music; 

to provide direct teaching assistance in the class- 
room, to provide assistance to the total staff in 
integrating music into the total program, and to work 
with other arts specialists in creating and providing a 
balanced total program in the arts. 

Dance; 

[to] provide the physical education program necessary 
to proper body growth [and] create and develop a 
total movement education program emphasizing the 
aesthetic qualties of physical movement. 

Drama: 

To develop a drama program which will allow 
children to become aware of themselves, their en- 
vironment, and others by communicating feelings 
through gestures, actions, and facial expressions as 
well as speech. 
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Organization for Change 



To facilitate curriculum change, the entire organizational 
pattern of Edgewood School was restructured into a multi- 
unit structure composed of three teaching teams and a spe- 
cial team comprised of the arts resource personnel. Each of 
the teaching teams had from 150-175 students and con- 
tained a curriculum associate (team leader), four or live 
teachers, one or more interns, a practice teacher, and at 
least two instructional aides. The teams were assigned to 
particular age-level groups: team 1 : 6-8 year-olds, team 2: 
8-10 year-olds, and team 3: 9-11 year-old children. The 
arts resource unit, made up of specialists in music, the vis- 
ual arts, drama, and dance, brought their strengths directly 
to the students and at the same time assisted the teachers in 
developing more competency in the arts. This type of team 
organization was designed to break away from the tradition 
of a teacher with self-contained classrooms. Teachers could 
help one another, and their individual strengths could be 
made available to several classes of students. 

The purpose of the multi-unit structure with its differ- 
entiated staffing pattern was to create a flexible and dy- 
namic climate within the total school program. Different 
roles and responsibilities were assumed by various person- 
nel. The organization of the multi-unit structure allowed 
cooperative teaching and planning among staff members, 
community performers, and educators. Teachers were free 
to work with varying sized groups of children and even 
adults at different times. In this way their own strengths and 
individual competencies would be expanded and utilized in 
different teaching settings with a broad range of children. 
Secondly, the flexible scheduling allowed teachers time to 
observe other teachers and time for them to be observed 
and assisted by others in their own teaching. By sharing 
both the common and unique experiences, interpersonal re- 
lationships among colleagues would be expanded within the 
school. Finally, the shared responsibility for the total school 
program would facilitate team-level decision making. This 
type of structure was designed to "extend opportunities to 
both students and teachers to have their voice, both individ- 
ually and collectively, heard." 



In summary, the multi-unit structure and the differ- 
entiated pattern provides the setting and the climate 
necessary for the parity between the arts and the remain- 
ing school program to be realized. It provides the setting 
for total involvement of the human beings within the unit, 
for proper decision making, communication, interpersonal 
relations, perceiving, creating, appreciating, and evaluating. 
Also included in the structure is the potential for individ- 
ual growth and self- renewal for both students and faculty. 
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strategies for Change 



In addition to tho reorganization of the .st;t»T and the utiliza- 
tion of the arts resource teachers to work with both class- 
room teachers and students, there were two other basic 
strategies for change: the inscrvice program and the artists- 
in-residence program. 

There were several phases to the inserviec program. 
The initial phase. Organizational Development Training, 
was concerned with developing communicative team-build- 
ing, problem-solving skills, and role clarifieation. Such 
training was essential to the implementation of the organi- 
zational structure. It was designed to create an atmosphere 
of ''openness" so that the entire staff eould discuss feelings, 
opinions, and problems without hesitation. 

A leadership workshop also was held. This workshop 
involved the school principal* team leaders (curriculum as- 
sociates), and the arts resource personnel. The workshop 
focused on development of skills in facilitating group inter- 
action, developing a systematic procedure for supervision, 
establishing procedures for fostering positive interpersonal 
relationships among the staf{* and examining recent trends 
in curriculum development in the arts. 

The actual inservice program for classroom teachers 
was a continuing program under the direction of the associ- 
ate project director and the arts resource teachers. While 
there were a number of special inserviee sessions involving 
outside consukants and artists, the primary inservice strat- 
egy was through observation of the arts resource teachers as 
they worked with students. Such a program required a close 
working relationship between the arts resource teachers and 
the classroom teachers, both prior to and as follow-up to 
the observation. However, various inservice days through- 
out the project also were devoted to specific arts. 

As in other project sites, visiting artists constituted an 
important avenue for effecting change. The Artists-in- 
Sehools Project of the National Endowment for the Arts 
and the U.S. Office of Education supported many of the 
artists. Virginia Tanner, nationally recognized dance educa- 
tor from the University of Utah, was in-residence for one 
month. She worked with both students and teachers. The 
Bella Lewitzky Dance Company and poet Walter Hall also 
were in-residence for brief periods during Project IMPACT. 
In addition, a number of local theatrical and musical groups 
and artists performed at Edgewood School. 



In summary, the strategies for change in the Eugene 
Project IMPACT were designed to be implemented within 
the framework of an organizational pattern utilizing team 
and dilTerenliuted staffing patterns. The in.scrvicc program 
focused on stalT development not only in building positive 
attitudes toward and increasing skills in teaching the arts, 
but also on fostering leadership and communication skills 
among the stafl' as they worked within their respective 
teaching units. The special team of arts resource teachers 
provided the leadership in developing the arts program. The 
visiting and resident artists enriched both the inservice pro- 
gram and the program for children. 
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Glendale, California Setting 



Audrey Welch, Project 

Director 



Glendale, a residential community of 140,000 including a 
minority Mexican-American population, is in the metropoli- 
tan Los Angeles area. Its school district has 23 elementary 
and 8 secondary schools. An understanding of the Glendale 
project cannot be gained without an awareness of the eco- 
nomic, political, and educational setting in which it exists. 
The Glendale situation typifies the climate for arts educa- 
tion which presently exists in many California schools. Re- 
sistance on the part of the community for raising taxes to 
support the increasing costs of education resulted in cut- 
backs in services and in educational programs. As in other 
systems, the arts were valued but were considered less nec- 
essary than other '*more academic" aspects of the curricu- 
lum. Since 1965, elementary school supervisory personnel 
had been reduced from two to one in visual art, from three 
to one in music, from three to one in physical education, 
and just prior to Project IMPACT all specialists in art, 
music, and general elementary areas were scheduled to be 
eliminated. All art, music (except for a limited amount of 
instrumental instruction), dance, and drama instruction in 
the Glendale elementary schools were to become the re- 
sponsibility of the regular teacher in a self-contained class- 
room. 

Inservice education programs in the arts were not in- 
cluded in the regular 1970-71 school budget. Teachers did 
receive salary increments for attendance at such events as 
special workshops and extension courses, but these had 
been curtailed in recent years, and since attendance was 
voluntary, these inservice offerings reached only the already 
interested teachers. Prior to IMPACT, there existed no co- 
ordinator for inservice education, and positions of supervi- 
sors who formerly planned inservice programs had been 
eliminated. No basic plan or overall strategy existed for 
defining teacher needs in any of the subject areas. 

There are some statewide conditions, too, that make 
the Glendale project particularly interesting. First of all, 
there is a deep concern on the part of the California State 
Legislature to develop curriculum and a system of account- 
ability within the state. This was to be accomplished with- 
out state funding for teacher education or for implementa- 
tion of the curriculum once it was developed. Further, the 
state certification system does not require any training in 
the arts for certification as an elementary school teacher, 
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Goals and Objectives 



even though responsibility for teaching the arts in Califor- 
nia sehooLs is almost entirely left to the elassroom teaehcr. 

Beeausc art, musie, danee, and drama are unproteeted 
by state mandate in California and are not supported by 
speeial ineentive legislation or state funding, they are par- 
tieularly vulnerable to down-grading or elimination. 

Six of Glendale's 23 elementary sehooLs were seleeted 
as pilot schools for Project IMPACT. According to the 
project director, these schools were seleelcd on the basis of 
the response and interest of the principals and with second- 
ary attention given to representation of all geographic and 
socio-economic areas of the city. The six schools chosen 
were: Eugene Field Elementary School, Mark Kcppcl Ele- 
mentary School, LaCrescenta Elementary School, James 
Russell Lowell Elementary School, John Muir Elementary 
School, and Valley View Elementary School All schools 
operated on a self-contained classroom arrangement. The 
other 17 elementary schools in Glendalc were involved in 
Project IMPACT to a lesser degree and were referred to as 
satellite schools. 



Goals for the Glcndale project were: 

1. To infuse the arts into the total school environment and 
transform the educational situation into a more human- 
ized setting throughout Glendale's elementary schools 
beginning with a two-year program of: 

A. Attitudinal reorientation for key administrators and 
elementary principals. 

B. Overall training for gencralist elementary teachers 
in arts subject knowledge, concepts, appreciations, 
skills, and relevant creative teaching methods. 

C. Specialized retraining for selected generalist elemen- . 
tary teachers in arts subjects, curriculum develop- 
ment, leadership, and creative teaching skills 
required of an arts resource staff, 

D. Intensive involvement for community arts-oriented 
volunteers and interested citizens towards achieving 
community-wide commitment to arts education and 
fuller utilization of available cultural resources. 

E. Professional interaction for administrators, teachers, 
students, parents, and community with out-ot-dis- 
triet personnel and resources for arts education 
improvement. 

2. To refocus the standard instructional program ut the 
elementary school level to regularly include both inte- 
grated arts activities and subject-centered arts instruc- 
tion for all children in a format' that will expand child's 
creative, perceptive, appreciative, and expressive 
qualities while cultivating an attitude of "joy in learn- 
ing" and a ''wanting to come to school" outlook that 
will carry over into the total school program. 

3. To create a climate for acceptance of art, music, dance, 
and drama education as essential elements of general 
elementary education, and to develop a long-range plan 
and a permanent system of continuing arts inserviee 
education for inexperienced personnel. 

Specific objectives developed from the goals were: 

1. To use as change agents, elementary principals who 
have been reoriented to the content of the arts subject 
areas and made aware of the humanizing potential of 
the arts in education. 
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strategies for Change 



2. To prepare selected generalist teachers, identified as 
having the capability to teach other teachers and the 
ability to work with principals at their "home" schools, 
as Resource Teachers in order that they may provide 
a **teachers-helping-other" situation wherein the entire 
staff is dedicated to significant improvement of the total 
learning environment. 

3. To motivate elementary classroom teachers to creatively 
and confidently teach art and music offerings to meet 
state minimum requirements and professional stand- 
ards; to prepare these teachers to include elements of 
creative dance, rhythms, and drama in the elementary 
program; and to provide them with a basis for making 
all instructions relevant to children's needs. 

4. To develop a coordinated community volunteer service 
for the arts with the capability of inspiring community 
support of arts education, and with the purpose of using 
youth and adult volunteers as teachers' resource persons 
for arts appreciation instruction on a regular basis. 

5. To draw upon the expertise of outside agencies, higher 
education institutions, and professional groups for ad- 
vice and aid in defining a specific two-year program of 
operation, obtaining new arts curriculum units de- 
veloped by state fiamework committees for field testing, 
and coordinating local level goals and evaluation pro- 
grams with state agency and professional criteria for 
arts instruction. 



The Glcndalc Project was the only IMPACT site to attempt 
implementation on a district-wide basis. The decision to do 
this was apparently a partial outgrowth of the local political 
and economic climate, particularly with regard to the low 
priority for arts programs and personnel. 
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Administrative Structure 
of Project 



Reorganization for Change 



A district-wide program necessitated an administrative 
structure of considerably greater complexity and magnitude 
than in other IMPACT sites. 

Assisting the project director, the major responsibili- 
ties for implementation were shared by the principals of the 
district's 23 elementary schools. A 'Trincipals' Planning 
Committee" comprised of the principals of the six pilot 
schools was established to facilitate planning and coordina- 
tion. 

The arts staff for the project, in addition to the project 
director, was comprised of six part-time ^'consultants."- 
There were two dance consultants and one each for visual 
arts, music, drama, and film making. 

There were four art ''resource teacher trainees" in 
each pilot school, one each for the visual arts, music, dance, 
and drama. In addition there was a ''coordinating teacher 
trainee" from each satellite school and six "trainee teachers- 
of-the-gifted" for film making, three from the pilot schools 
and three from the satellite schools. 



*Siich persons in other IMPACT sites were referred to as "re- 
source teachers"; however* (he Glendale project referred to their 
clatisroom teacher trainees in the arts as resource teachers. There- 
fore, throughout the Glendale segment of the report, the two 
groups will be referred to as ''consultants'' and "resource teacher 
trninees." 



Central to the Glendale organizational plan was the premise 
that the school principal should serve as the "change agent" 
for instructional improvement. The principal's role was to 
be much more than a "plant manager"; he was to be an 
"instructional leader" and was responsible for whatever 
happened in the total educational program of his school. 

Through the Principals' Planniiig Committee, the prin- 
cipals provided assistance in (1) planning for exchange of 
information from resource teachers to the regular classroom 
teacher, (2) planning the inservice workshops and insti- 
tutes, (3) and evaluating and planning follow-up changes. 

The six part-time specialists, under the direction of the 
project director, formed the project team responsible for 
retraining elementary teachers and administrators and de- 
veloping the content of the arts curriculum materials with 
the trainees. Consultants' in-school time was limited but 
effectively used. Consultants were seen as trainers of teach- 
ers, not teachers of children, although they used demonstra- 
tion teaching as one mode of reaching the trainees. 

fnservice strategies called for a series of Basic Insti- 
tutes, The institutes were designed primarily for retraining 
selected elementary classroom teachers to serve as arts re- 
source teachers. There were 47 arts resource trainees partic- 
ipating in the Basic Institutes: four teachers from each of 
the six pilot schools, six teachers of the gifted, and one 
teacher from each satellite school. 

The emphasis in the first year institutes was on special- 
ized training of the arts resource teachers in the fundamen- 
tals of each of the arts disciplines and on developing recep- 
tive attitudes within individual schools to arts resource 
teachers as helpers and wotivoto)\s rather than as "replace- 
ment teachers," teachers to take ovef-the teaching of the 
arts. 

The second year emphasis was on developing creative 
teaching strategies and integrated arts approaches, tech- 
niques of leadership, practical experience in conducting arts 
resource activities at the various instructional levels, and 
implementation of arts framework curriculum units at each 
grade level. 

In addition to the intensive training program for the 
arts resource teacher trainees, there were many opportuni- 
ties provided for the general elementary classroom teacher. 
These included: (1) information concerning arts-oriented 
college and university extension courses available in the 
Glendale area, (2) workshops for ail elementary teachers, 
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Community Involvement 
in Curricular Change 



(3) media demonstrations, and (4) training in \\\m making. 
Also involved in the inservice program for all eitMiientary 
teachers was input from: (1 ) the Arts IMPACT Consultant 
Staff, (2) the National Endowment for the Arts, ArtKt-in- 
Residence Program — Virginia Tanner, master dance teacher 
in residence, Bella Lewitzky Dance Company, and Mark 
Taper Forum Improvisational Theatre Group *'Story The- 
atre,'' and (3) Special Arts Consultants. 

The workshops for the general elementary teachers 
served essentially the same function as did the Basic Insti- 
tutes for arts resource teachers, but with less intensive in- 
volvement. From accounts of the various workshops, it is 
apparent that a rich variety of arts experiences were avail- 
able to all interested elementary teachers. 



Because of an apparent community apathy toward the state 
of the arts in the schools, community involvement became a 
prime concern of the Glendale project. As indicated in the 
statement of project goals, the project sought: 

To create a climate for acceptance of art, music, dance, 
and drama education as essential elements of general ele- 
mentary education, and to develop a long-range plan and a 
permanent system of continuing arts inservice education 
for inexperienced personnel. 

An initial step in implementing this goal was the establish- 
ment of a local Advisory Committee to identify and coordi- 
nate community resources. 

To work in conjunction with the Local Advisory Com- 
mittee, a Youth Arts Committee was formed. Supplement- 
ing the Local Advisory Committee and the Youth Arts 
Committee, three other community groups were utilized in 
making Project IMPACT a community affair: (I) the 
Glendale Branch of the American Association of University 
Women, (2) the Brand Arts Center Docents, and (3) the 
Women's Committee of the Glendale Symphony Orchestra 
Association. 

The AAUW group organized a print study program 
aimed at making art appreciation a part of learning for 
elementary children. The aim of the program, called "Art is 
for You," was to . . familiarize children with great works 
of art and to teach them a basis for evaluation." The pro- 
gram, which was designed to elicit student participation and 
opinion, consisted of five lessons, each based on one of the 
following subjects: people, flowers, places, animals, and 
birds. The AAUW docents also were involved in several 
other projects, including the December Conference and 
Celebration of the Arts. 

The Brand Arts Center Docents were a team of ap- 
proximately twenty women who conducted tours at the cen- 
ter. They planned and conducted tours during the Decem- 
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ber Conference and Celebration of the Arts and were 
involved extensively during Arts Focus Month. 

The Women's Committee of the Glendale Symphony 
Orchestra Association had sponsored music programs in 
the schools during the three years prior to Project IMPACT 
and worked closely with the IMPACT schools in extending 
the ''Music for the Schools" experiences throughout the du- 
ration of the project. String, woodwind, and brass ensem- 
bles performed in the schools. The programs were planned 
in four phases: (1) preparation for performance by the 
classroom teacher using material provided by the commit- 
tee, (2) the actual performance, (3) follow up question- 
answer and demonstration sessions, and (4) follow up in 
the classroom with listening and discussion activities. 



The most intensive input from professional artists was the 
series of visits sponsored by the National Endowment for 
the Arts. Through its support, Bella Lewitzky and Virginia 
Tanner were able to visit the Glendale project on several 
occasions and stay for periods of up to two weeks. The 
Bella Lewitzky Dance Company was in-residence in the 
Glendale project for varying lengths of time. Shirley Ririe, 
another dance consultant, also visited the project and par- 
ticipated in the inservice workshops under the auspices of 
the National Endowment for the Arts. 

The many demonstration lessons, performances, and 
other inservice programs in dance provided the basis for a 
rich dance program which culminated in a six-phase pro- 
gram during the final year of the project. This program was 
worked out by Bella Lewitzky in cooperation with the proj- 
ect director and the project's second year dance consultant. 
Sue Cambique. 

A professional theatre group, the Mark Taper Forum 
Improvisational Theatre Group, also performed in the pilot 
schools. It featured ten young performers trained in "Story 
Theatre" techniques and presented a variety of tales, fables, 
and stories ranging from Chaucer to Kipling to Thurber. 

The Glendale project utilized a variety of artists/ 
consultants/performers to enrich their program. While it is 
apparent that dance received the greatest emphasis through 
the artists sponsored by the National Endowment for the 
Arts and the U.S. Office of Education, it is also apparent 
that other arts areas were not neglected. 

In summary, the strategies for change in the Glendale 
Project IMPACT were designed to meet some unique needs, 
particularly those resulting as an outgrowth of the local 
political and economic climate,. which reflected low priority 
for arts programs and personnel. An integral part of the 
project was to involve the school principals in planning for 
change as well as participating in the inservice program. Six 
part-time arts specialists were primarily responsible for 
conducting the inservice program to retrain selected ele- 
mentary classroom teachers to serve as arts resource teach- 
ers. Another major thrust of the project was to foster com- 
munity interest and involvement in the school arts program 
as well as the arts in general. Finally, the visiting artists 
program was utilized to enrich the overall project, particu- 
larly in dance. 
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Pennsylvania 



Mildred T.Wilson, Project 

Director 
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The Philadelphia City School District was the largest of the 
distriels participating in Project IMPACT. Like most large 
cities, Philadelphia has no shortage of challenges to face in 
its many inner-city schools. Rather than undertake Project 
IMPACT in several schools, the Russell H. Conwell Middle 
Magnet School was selected as the site for IMPACT in 
Philadelphia, While Conwell School cannot be considered a 
typical inner-city school, it does have many of the problems 
common to such schools, making it an appropriate testing 
ground for new curriculum ideas related to humanizing edu- 
. cation. In addition, the school's principal and faculty had 
previously demonstrated an interest in educational innova- 
tion. 

Conwell School is in District Five of the Philadelphia 
City School District and is located in the Kensington neigh- 
borhood in northeastern Philadelphia. The three-story phys- 
ical plant was built in 1925, but a renovation program was 
started in 1966 to adapt the building for use as a middle 
school utilizing a team teaching approach. 

Many observers would consider Conwell unique even 
before Project IMPACT, In fact, the school has been de- 
scribed as a product of the Federal Aid t'o Education bo- 
nanza: it has had assistance through programs under Title 
1, Title III, and even Title II. AH of the school's unique and 
special features, however, did not come as a result of gov- 
ernmental aid. Many of them came about with its reorgani- 
zation into a ^'middle'' and **magnet'' school in 1966. When 
originally conceived as a middle school, it was to teach 
students during the middle years of their public school edu- 
cation, years five through eight. Because of pressing facility 
and enrollment problems in other schools in the Philadel- 
phia system, ninth year students also were included in the 
student population during the two years in which Project 
IMPACT was being implemented. About 900 students were 
enrolled in Conwell during Project IMPACT. 

The term *'magnet'' implies that the school draws stu- 
dents on the basis of their interest in Conwell's programs, 
rather than on geographical proximity to the school. Al- 
though the Kensington neighborhood is comprised of virtu- 
ally all White working class people (sometimes described as 
a "hard hat'' neighborhood), more than 30 percent of Con- 
well's students are non-White. Seventy-three percent of the 
students are from outside of the Kensington neighborhood. 

Rather than being organized into classrooms by grades 
as in an elementary school or by subject as in a junior high 
school, Conwell is organized according to teams. There are 
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five cross-discipline teams, each of which has a speciah'st in 
Communications, Social Studies, Mathematics, and Science. 
Each of these teams has 180 students and 5 teachers. In 
addition to the basic team organization, the school has 
^'vertical" teams (as opposed to the ''horizontal" basic 
teams) comprised of subject matter specialists and teams in 
the ''Unified Arts" and "Performing Arts." The "Unified 
Arts" include teachers in the visual arts, home arts, and 
industrial arts. "Performing Arts" includes teachers in both 
vocal and instrumental music, dance, and drama. Other 
subject areas olTered include business, foreign language, 
and physical education. 

As Project IMPACT evolved, the teachers of the "Per- 
forming Arts'' and the visual arts came to serve not only'as 
teachers of the arts but as resource teachers or consultants 
for teachers in the basic "horizontal" teams. Comprising 
nearly 20 percent of the school's professional staff, they 
included four teachers of the visual arts, one of whom served 
as Building Coordinator for Project IMPACT, and six 
teachers of performing arts — one in drama, two in music, 
one in dance, one in creative expression, and one combina- 
tion dance and music teacher who served as team leader for 
the performing arts team. 

In addition to IMPACT, Conwel! currently had two 
other special projects: A "Sequencing and Scheduling Proj- 
ect" and an "Industrial Arts Curriculum Project." Other 
special features of Conwell include ( 1 ) an Instructional 
Material Center, (2) a Learning Laboratory, (3) extensive 
use of video-taping, closed circuit T.V., and other audio- 
visual media, (4) use of volunteer and other paraprofes- 
sional services, (5) foreign language laboratories, (6) busi- 
ness laboratories, and, perhaps most important of all, (7) a 
system of flexible, computerized modular scheduling which 
allows for much greater individualization of instruction in 
terms of both student needs ^nd interests than would be 
possible in most schools. 



The general purpose of the school is: 

To create an atmosphere within which students will find 
learning possible and satisfying and which encourages and 
reinforces personal responsibility and self-r^'scipline to the 
highest degree possible for each individual. 

Such a statement rellects concerns which are consistent with 
trends advocated by contemporary leaders in education, es- 
pecially with regard to humanistic education and individual- 
ization of instruction. Before students will learn efficiently 
and effectively, their learning environment must be one to 
which their affective response is positive. 

The entire Conwell program is designed to foster max- 
imal growth of individuals, whether in terms of learning and 
developing academic skills or in terms of individual atti- 
tudes and adjustments regarding self-percept, interpersonal 
behaviors, or society in general. This program, which is 
referred to as 'The Conwell Experience" and was already 
in effect prior to IMPACT, by its very nature provides indi- 
vidualized educational experiences and opportunities requir- 
ing self-direction and exercise of responsibility which are 
seldom found in schools for students of this age group. 

The arts and other specialized areas of the curriculum 
become especially important in such a curriculum. It is the 
belief of the Conwell staff that the arts are appropriate for 
achieving certain educational goals which are not necessar- 
ily "aesthetic" goals, but which nevertheless are compatible 
with the goals of IMPACT; they are complementary to 
them in many respects. 

Initially, Dr. Louis G. Wersen, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Music Education of the School District of Philadel- 
phia, was the project director, and Dr. Gerard L. Knieter, 
Professor of Music Education at Temple University, was 
associate director of the project. The goals of Project IM- 
PACT under their leadership are summarized in the ab- 
stract of the project proposal. They were: 

[To develop] an exemplary approach to the training of the 
personnel for the primary purpose of increasing significantly 
the participants' understanding, sensitivity, and competency 
in the arts and their ability to evoke positive responses and 
artistic behaviors from their students. 
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To improve the quality and quantity of arts experiences by 
the instructional staff, to effect changes in the learning 
environment that will encourage sensitivity, creativity, and 
Individual initiative, to provide demonstrable evidence in 
support of the contention that the arts are a most viable 
means of achieving the humanization of learning. 

Jn the fall of J970, it was decided that the goals of 
Conwell School and Project IMPACT could better be 
served by having Mildred Wilson, Principal of Conwell, 
also serve as project director. With the change in leadership 
came a restatement of objectives: 

1. To create an atmosphere within which the arts are 
recognized and enjoyed as an integral part of the human 
experience. (The general tone of the school, bit by 
bit.)'* 

2. To change those attitudes within the staff and within the 
wider community that need changing from disinterested 
acceptance toward enthusiastic participation (oppor- 
tunities for both audience and full participation in a 
wide variety of the arts for students, staff, other educa- 
tion professionals, and the general public. 

3. To make the natural interaction of the arts and the basic 
skills as well as all of the Humanities apparent to those 
who look on time spent in the arts as playtime that 
interferes with real academic study. 

(Probably some case studies will be needed and some 
research that will compile statistics for what the staff is 
convinced takes place.) 

(Training of staff to understand relationships within 
given children and to capitalize on the strengths to co- 
operatively root out the weaknesses.) 

4. To provide for and encourage students to discover the 
satisfactions and personal well-being that v^ell-balanced 
interests and occupations can help bring to him at any 
age and among diverse age and interest groupings. 

5. To manage for every student (to the degree possible for 
him) a wealth of background and personal resources in 
all the arts interwoven with motivation for continuous 
learning and the skills that pursue that route satis- 
factorily. 



It has been said that Conwell School projects the per- 
sonality, goals, and insights of Mildred Wilson. She is a 
dynamic individual, highly respected by her faculty, who is 
largely responsible for the directions the school has taken: 
the focusing of the curriculum on enhancing the develop- 
ment of individuals' academic skills while at the same time 
instilling in them a positive self-concept and sense of per- 
sonal responbibility. Even before Project IMPACT, the arts 
fulfilled an important role in Conwell. 



*The parenthetical comments were a part of objective state- 
ments. 
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Inservice 



A faculty advisory council, which included representation 
of arts and non-arts speciahsts, participated in the planning 
of all subsequent IMPACT programs and activities. The 
ongoing team organization within Conwell served as the 
basic organization and implementation framework for the 
final year of the project. While the primary responsibility 
for arts activities remained with the arts teams, there was 
much more inter-team planning. In the academic teams, the 
arts became either a central focus around which communi- 
cations instruction was based or an important adjunct of the 
program. 



Inservice programs constituted the primary means for ef- 
fecting change in teachers. The first summer's workshop was 
conceived as a foundational study of the arts and was ori- 
ented toward enhancing participants' perceptions of the 
arts. This was accomplished primarily through presenta- 
tions of art works, either 'live" or via media, and discus- 
sion and elaboration of the participants' responses to the 
works. These presentations and the ensuing discussions 
constituted a major portion of the workshop content. 

The inservice program during the 1970-71 school 
year include a continuation of work with two of the consul- 
tants from the Summer 1970 Workshop. Joel Friedman, 
theatre consultant, conducted a series of bi-weekly sessions 
in drama. The sessions were held on Wednesday afternoons 
and interested teachers were provided released time on a 
rotating basis. Jean Beaman, dance consultant for the sum- 
mer workshop, also served as consultant on several occa- 
sions throughout the year. A particular role she served was 
that of preparing students for the Lucas Moving Dance 
Company, which was in residence at Conwell for three 
weeks under the Artists-in- School Program sponsored by 
the National Endowment for the Arts and U.S. Office of 
Education. The Lucas Moving Dance Company presented 
many lecture-demonstrations for teachers and students dur- 
ing their stay at ConwelL Most Conwell teachers were able 
either to participate or observe sessions with the dance 
company. Other visiting artists during the 1970-71 school 
year were Virginia Tanner, dance educator, and Seymour 
Rotman, painter. 

In addition to inservice programs, efforts were made to 
continue to encourage faculty members to experience the 
arts firsthand. The securing of tickets at reduced rates to 
performances such as the Pennsylvania Ballet afforded 
many teachers experiences with the arts that were new to 
them. 

The inservice program during the summer of 1971 
placed considerably more emphasis on having participants 
actively engaged in arts activities this summer than it had 
the previous summer. As participants gained skills in work- 
ing in an art medium, they helped other participants who 
had less experience in that medium, thus eliminating the 
necessity to depend constantly on the arts specialists for 
guidance. 
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As during the previous summer, field trips were taken 
to art galleries and music, theatre, and dance performances. 
Performances attended included ( 1 ) the New York Rock 
Ensemble, (2) Jesus Christ Superstar, {3) .Plaza Suite, and 
(4) Menotti's The Death of the Bishop of Brendisi and 
The Medium. Other field trips included a New York trip to 
the Guggenheim and Metropolitan museums, a Cape May 
trip for painting, sketching, photography, and research, and 
a trip to New Hope to visit galleries and craft shops. 

The workshop culminated with an exhibit of teachers' 
art work and showing of slides and films of the workshop 
activities. 



A ''carousel" curriculum was implemented in both the vis- 
ual and performing arts. This allowed all students to have 
experiences in all arts areas. The visual arts carousel pro- 
vided each student with approximately twelve weeks in ( 1 ) 
two-dimensional visual arts, (2)three-dimensional visual 
arts, and (3) crafts. The performing arts curriculum was 
set up on a six-week rotating basis. Students each had a 
minimum of six weeks experience with the various members 
of the performing arts team in the areas of chorus, vocal 
music instruction (or individually contracted projects in 
music), drama, dance, and creative expression. In addition, 
special interest and mini-courses were provided in a wide 
variety of arts areas, both in the visual and performing 
arts. 

This is not to imply that all arts activities were focused 
in classes taught by arts specialists. There was an increasing 
interaction between them as resource teachers and teachers 
in the basic teams. 

In summary, the strategies for implementing Project 
IMPACT in Philadelphia's Conwell Middle Magne^ School 
were designed to utilize the existing system of flexible mod- 
ular scheduling which allowed the individualizing of stu- 
dents' programs within a school organized into teams, 
including academic and arts teams. The initial summer inser- 
vice program utilized outside consultants and served as a 
foundation study of the arts, while the subsequent inservice 
program utilized the arts resource teachers within the 
school ?nd placed greater emphasis on teachers from all 
teams participating in arts activities either individually, col- 
lectively, or in small, informal groups. A "carousel" curric- 
ulum was developed for the school arts program. Such a 
curriculum allowed all students to have widely varying arts 
experiences. To accommodate individual needs and abili- 
ties, special interest and mini-courses in many arts areas 
were developed. Visiting arts and consultants enriched the 
program. 
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Troy, Alabama 



Setting 



Henry Greer, Project 

Director 
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Although generally referred to as the 'Troy Project," IM- 
PACT in Alabama was a consortium of three independent 
school districts — Troy City Schools, Union Springs Elemen- 
tary School in Bullock County, and the Goshen Schools in 
Pike County. Troy City is in the approximate geographic 
center of Pike County and is constituted as a separate 
school district from the remainder of the Pike County 
Schools. Goshen, located in the southwest corner of Pike 
County, is one of the several rural schools in the county 
system. The third school site. Union Springs Elementary 
School, is a small primary school located 40 miles northeast 
of Troy in Bullock County. 

Troy City is the seat of the Pike County government, 
located fifty miles southeast of Montgomery. The popula- 
tion of Troy City including the enrollment at Troy State 
University is approximately 14,000. Figures compiled by 
the Troy Chamber of Commerce indicated that 60 percent 
of the city*s population has an income of less than $4,000. 
The -median number of years of education for non-White 
adults in Troy is 5.1 years and for White adults it is 9.5 
years. The median family income is $5,500. The entire area 
has limited cultural opportunity and resources. The Troy 
State University, with an enrollment of approximately 
3,500 students, has been the principal, and for many years 
the only, higher educational and cultural influence in the 
area. 

Aside from the city of Troy itself, the area is almost 
entirely rural. According to the U.S. Census figures, half of 
the people live on farms and another 10 or 11 percent live 
in communities of less than 2,500. Surveys of local school 
systems show that about half of all the children of school 
age come from families which earn less than $2,000 a year. 
Southeastern Alabama is probably the poorest part of the 
state — a state which has traditionally been at the bottom of 
national rankings with regard to expenditures for education. 

At the time the project was begun, the entire state of 
Alabama was under a court order to enforce desegregation. 
The first year of the project was coincidental with the first 
enforced desegregation in both Pike gnd Bullock Counties. 
As a result of the enforced desegregation, several private 
schools (academies) emerged, completely changing the 
character of several public elementary schools. Such 
schools as the one in Union Springs, described in the year 
previous to the desegregation order as ''a predominantly 
White "iChool with approximately 20 percent of the enroll- 
ment being Negro students," were immediately transformed 
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to schools where less than 10 percent of the population was 
White. This report, of course, does not intend to delve into 
the integration issue except to point out that all schools at 
this project site were going through desegregation during 
the initial year of the project. 

Prior to the beginning of IMPACT, the project schools 
ran traditional programs with little evidence of newer cur- 
riculum ideas and staffing plans. Basic programs were aca- 
demically oriented. Most teachers and administrators were 
trained wituin the state of Alabama and a great many had 
been trained at Troy State University. The amount of infu- 
sion of ideas on education^jl programming from the broader 
educational community appeared to have been minimal. 
There were no music or art teachers at the two rural schools 
and no arts program; there was, however, a traditional pro- 
gram in Troy with a few art and music teachers. 

The physical facilities in which the project was based 
varied from a brand new junior high school to buildings 
which should have been condemned. In all cases, supplies 
and materials were in short supply. 

As was true of the facilities, the staff varied widely in 
its ability, ranging from some very excellent teachers, as 
good as one would find anywhere, to the most mediocre 
faculty members. With minor exceptions, most of the per- 
sons selected for the project had little or no training in the 
arts and in several instances very little incentive to explore 
the place the arts might have in their teaching behaviors. 



The project was to be a combined effort of three school 
systems; Troy City Schools, Pike County Schools, and the 
Bullock County Schools. The goals of the project were sum- 
marized as follows: 

The systems, acting as a consortium, plan to conduct a 
two-year program involving a study of existing curricular 
models in the arts and general education and humane cur- 
riculum, conduct institutes for the training of elementary 
teachers and develop, apply, and test curricular materials 
designed to infuse the arts into all areas of the school 
curriculum. 
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Organization 

and Administration of 

the Project 



The rationale for use of a eonsortium of three independent 
school systems stems from the reality that no one of these 
school systems could by itself accomplish such a broad 
program. 

It is recognized, however, that through a joint effort to 
combine facilities, personnel, and financial resources, 
these districts with the assistance of experts from the State 
Department of Education, would be able to do so. It is 
furthermore advanced that school systems of the type in- 
volved in this project form the largest .single type of U.S. 
school systems and the one least likely to have the arts 
personnel resources necessary to deyelop such programs. 

General objectives for the project were: 

1. To demonstrate the feasibility of developing a humane 
curriculum for grades K-8 in the three participating sys- 
tems, utilizing the arts content areas of music, art, dance, 
and drama as the principal instrument for change in the 
present curricula. 

2. To develop arts units which could be applied to a variety 
of school administrative units, e.g., one room or two 
rooms, large consolidated elementary and middle schools. 

3. To retrain and reorient elementary classroom teachers 
and middle school subject matter specialists from fields 
other than the arts in the possible applications of art con- 
tent as a measure of humanizing present subject content 
now offered in the schools. 

4. To develop curriculum materials including units of work 
and teaching aids which may be applied by teachers in 
the system who have not had the benefit of a specialized 
training provided by the project. 

5. To evaluate, and if necessary revise on a continuing 
basis, the arts units developed and in general appraise 
the overall effectiveness of the program as it relates to the 
needs of children and youth enrolled in these school 
systems. 



The project identified a group of thirty elementary and mid- 
dle school teachers to be retained and reoriented. The dis- 
tribution of the thirty teachers from among the three school 
systems was to be fifteen from Troy, ten from Goshen, and 
five from Union Springs. The teachers were provided re- 
leased time for inservice activities. 

An advisory committee representing the three partici- 
pating school systems was to be named to assist in policy 
formulation and supervision of the project and supportive 
relations with the State Department of Education. 

Initially, the project leadership was under the direction 
of non-arts specialist. Three arts resource teachers were 
given the responsibility of planning and conducting the in- 
service program. At about the middle of the first year of the 
project, the original project director and the Troy superin- 
tendent agreed that it would be in their mutual interest if 
another member of the superintendent's staff assumed the 
duties of the project director. 
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strategies for Change 



Arts Resource Team 



The overall strategy of the resource teachers was to work 
together as a team in an attempt to integrate the various 
arts. The learn would travel to one of the participating 
schools and work with individual tc;ichers or groups of 
teachers on problems which the teachers and the arts team 
felt were of mutual concern. The resource team spent large 
•amounts of time working with an individual teacher's class 
demonstrating how various arts activities could be carried 
out in the classroom. During the second year of the project, 
somewhat more attention was given to curriculum planning, 
and several workshops were held during which the IM- 
PACT teachers worked on curriculum plans for arts activi- 
ties with their own students. 

In spite of the lack of any specific preparation in plan- 
ning inservice activities for teachers, the three arts resource 
teachers were able to establish extremely good rapport with 
the IMPACT teachers and were greeted enthusiastically by 
teachers and students alike whenever they entered the class- 
rooms. Without question they were a vital force in the proj- 
ect. 
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Visiting Artists and 
Artists-in-Residence 



In addition to the arts resource teaehcrs, the project had the 
services of a visual artist-in-residence and the services of 
several touring companies and artist-consultants. 

The visiting artists and the artists-in-residence working 
in the schools was a new experience for all of the IMPACT 
teachers and for some of the artists. The main responsibility 
for the articulation of the artists' input with the ongoing 
program fell to the arts resource teachers. The meshing of 
the needs and interests of classroom teachers with the artis- 
tic talents and understandings of the artists led to many 
interesting and sometimes frustrating interactions, but as 
the project evolved the resource teachers grew in their 
understanding of the unique contribution of the visiting art- 
ist to children and teachers. In several instances they helped 
the artists see their roles more clearly. 

The visual artist-in-residence for the project was a pro- 
fessional artist who happened to be from the local area. A 
staff member of the Alabama State Department of Educa- 
tion noted the strengths of the artist-in-residence program: 

Strengths of the Artist-in-Residence Program lie in seven 
areas. That the program does exist in reality is probably 
the most significant; second to it is that the program has 
been successful enough that its continuation is desired by 
many groups. It is certainly remarkable when a hometown 
(or local area) professional artist is identified for the 
artist role and that in the end it can be said, "He achieved 
his goals/' The artist was able to produce contemporary 
works, common to his style, on education sites and to a 
great degree feel that they were accepted, understood, and 
appreciated. From all accounts, it was reported that the 
artist related to teachers and students most effectively and 
that wherever participation occurred there was excitement 
and intense involvement. Much credit must be given to a 
community that supports school activities. It appears that 
when services were sought, they were received. 

The Camerata Trio also was made available to the 
schools through the Alabama State Council on the Arts and 
Humanities and the Affiliate Artists by funds from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts. The trio spent a period of 
residence in the Troy Project in both the first and second 
years. 

In the area of dance, the Troy Project had the services 
of several visiting artists. .A,gain through the Alabama State 
Council for the Arts and Humanities and the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, the Murray Louis Dance Company 



spent a period in residence during each of the two years of 
the project. The first year of the project the activities of the 
dance company were supported by the visiting teacher, Vir- 
ginia Tanner. Mrs. Tanner represents a point of view re- 
garding children's dance which seemed particularly suitable 
for the Troy Project teachers during the first year. A more 
complete report of Mrs. Tanner's involvement in the Troy 
Project appears in the interim report. 

For the second year project, Mr. Goss, dance and 
drama resource teacher, used the services of a different vis- 
iting teacher, Shirley Ririe. Although Mrs. Ririe's approach 
to children's dance is rather different from Mrs. Tanner's, 
Mrs. Ririe's presentations and demonstrations were viewed 
by all teachers as unqualified successes. Mrs. Ririe appar- 
ently gave considerable emphasis to the teachers' involve- 
ment with the program, and they found her a very exciting 
artist-teacher. The project teachers reported that she had 
excellent rapport with the children and was extremely effec- 
tive in getting them involved. 

Jn summary, a group of thirty elementary and middle 
school teachers were selected from the three participating 
school systems for retraining and reorientation. The inser- 
vice program for these teachers was primarily under the 
direction of a team of arts resource teachers. In addition to 
the inservice program for teachers and the demonstration 
teaching provided by the arts resource teachers, the project 
was enriched by the services of a visual artist-in-residence 
as well as a number of visiting artists and consultants. 
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Results of Evaluation 
Findings 
Observations 
Recommendations 



Findings 



The scope and diversity of the data yielded by the imple- 
mentation of Project IMPACT at the five sites, most of 
which had their own unique needs and strategics for imple- 
mentation, are at first overwhelming. To facilitate interpre- 
tation, the present section of this report examines the find- 
ings from the five sites and focuses on those attributes and 
strategies common to a majority of them. (In-depth studies 
of individual project sites are included in the Final Report.) 
In addition to discussion of findings, observations are made 
regarding some implications of the project which were not 
necessarily apparent from the data analysis. Finally, rec- 
ommendations are made. The recommendations are in- 
tended to provide guidelines for persons interested in foster- 
ing changes in school programs similar to those made in 
IMPACT schools. 
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Because the projcet was primarily eoneerncd with the re- 
training of teaehers, the ensuing diseussion will eonceni 
ehangcs in teachers' attitudes and behaviors as they relate 
to the live broad objectives identified at the outset of the 
project. The term ''teachers"' refers to classroom teachers or 
non-arts specialists; those persons employed by the project 
to provide the art content and who were primarily responsi- 
ble for the retraining will be referred to as "resource teach- 
ers/' and the term ^'consultants" will refer to people outside 
the local schools who were in one way or another brought 
in to support the project. 

For each of the broad objectives listed for IMPACT in 
the original proposal, a brief discussion of the findings re- 
lated to the objective will follow. Detailed discussions of the 
extent to which these objectives were met in individual 
projects may be found in the final report. 

Objective 1, 

To reconstruct the educational program and administra- 
tive climate of the school in an effort to achieve parity be- 
tween the arts and other instructional areas and between 
the effective and cognitive learnings provided in the total 
school program. 

Virtually all teachers in all project sites believed the educa- 
tional program in their school had been reoriented in such a 
way that greater parity had been achieved between the arts 
and other instructional areas. They also i*r»dieated that a 
desirable balance had been achieved between, affective and 
cognitive learnings. Observations by the evaluation team, 
project administrators, resource teachers, and many visitors 
to the project sites corroborated the teachers' views. 

Objective 2, 

To develop educational programs of high artistic quality 
in each art area, i.e., the visual arts, music, dance, and 
drama, in each of the participating schools. 

The broad objective regarding the development of educa- 
tional programs of *'high artistic quality" in each art area 
was not so readily agreed upon. "High artistic quah'ty" im- 
plies evaluation based on certain standards about which 
arts teachers, artists, and other persons concerned with edu- 
cation in the arts do not entirely agree. Music programs, for 
example, have traditionally been evaluated on the basis of 



their performing groups. Some educators would argue that 
while performances arc an important aspect of music pro- 
grams they should not comprise the sole basis for evalua- 
tion, particularly when musicians cannot agree as to what 
constitutes a ''quality'"' performance. Should programs be 
judged in terms of absolutistie standards of performance, 
should students' level of musical development be consid- 
ered, or should other criteria be applied? Indeed, assess- 
ment of the quality of an arts program must take into ac- 
count many factors. 

That the quality of arts programs in IMPACT schools 
improved greatly over the two years of the project is appar- 
ent. To say without qualifications, however, that all were of 
''high artistic quality" would be an overstatement in the 
view of some observers, especially if one had professional 
standards as the basis for comparison. On the other hand, 
when arts programs in IMPACT schools are compared with 
arts programs in similar but non-IMPACT schools, most 
IMPACT schools would compare quite favorably with their 
counterparts. 

The evaluation team believes that, while the IMPACT 
arts programs were generally of high artistic quality for the 
level and experiences of the teachers and students involved, 
the term "artistic" implies a very limited basis for evaluat- 
ing the "quality" of an arts program. It tends to focus the 
attention on art products and performances, whereas the 
real essence of an arts program is what it does for the 
students involved. As will be apparent in the subsequent 
diseussion, the IMPACT arts programs, when considered in 
this light, can only be evaluated as high "quality" programs. 
Perhaps the following statement by Harlan Hoffa, President 
of the National Art Education Association, best character- 
izes the reactions of many observers of IMPACT: 

It [IMPACT] has proven to be an exceptional educational 
activity; innovative, exciting, involving, totally, entire 
schools and school districts and, most importantly, it offers 
a beacon for educational change with which few other proj- 
ects, in arts education or elsewhere, can compare. I whole- 
heartedly urge its continuance by whatever means may be 
available. 
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Objective 3, 

To conduct inservice programs, including summer insti- 
tutes, workshops, demonstrations, and other similar activi- 
ties, for the training of teachers, administrators, and other 
school personnel in the implementation of programs ex- 
emplifying high aesthetic and artistic quality into the school 
program. 

Because of the teacher retraining emphasis, inservice pro- 
grams comprised a major segment of each IMPACT Proj- 
ect. Inservice programs varied considerably among the 
projects, but the majority of them utilized arts consultants 
to work with both the resource teachers and classroom 
teachers. Workshop approaches usually involved one or 
bolh of the following: (1) experiences and activities in the 
various arts for teachers and (2) demonstrations of arts 
activities appropriate for children. Basic concerns of most 
workshops were to enrich teachers* experiences in the arts, 
to build their confidence in teaching the arts, to encourage 
them to utilize the arts in the teaching of other instructional 
areas, and to develop strategies whereby classroom teachers 
and arts resource teachers could work cooperatively in en- 
riching the school program through the arts. 

The evaluation team developed questionnaires for the 
summer workshops, and the majority of teachers' responses 
to workshops were extremely positive. The relative empha- 
sis on the value of experiences in the different arts varied 
from workshops to workshops, but overall, it appears that 
the dance programs had the greatest impact. This might be 
attributed partially to the fact that music, the visual arts, 
and to a certain extent drama, were already parts of the 
curriculum in most schools, but, with one exception, dance 
programs were new to the participating schools. Dance also 
was reinforced through the dance companies which visited 
schools under the sponsorship of the National Endowment 
for the Arts and the U.S. Office of Education in their joint 
Artists-in-Schools Project. 

While factors contributing to the success of the inser- 
vice programs were many and varied, some common strate- 
gies were utilized. Perhaps of greatest importance was the 
fact that the most successful programs made each teacher 
feel as if "there was something of value in it'' for him or her 
and that the project leaders were genuinely interested in 
him or her as an individual. Particular strategies which 
helped accomplish this included (1) the providing of re- 
leased time, extra pay, or credit toward salary increments, 
and (2) the provision of quality consultants, not only con- 
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sultants from the immediate locale and nearby colleges and 
universities, but also outstanding consultants of national 
renown. Other strategies contributing to the success of the 
inservice programs were that ( 1 ) administrators and staff 
members other than teachers (e.g. teacher aide:;, media 
specialists, counselors, etc.) participated, (2) the programs 
were tailored to fit the needs of the schools and teachers 
involved, and (3) the content of most inservice programs 
encompassed all the arts and generally was presented in 
such a way as to be non-threatening to the teachers. 

Several inservice programs (or phases of inservice 
programs) were particularly noteworthy and, in the opinion 
of the evaluators, provide models worthy of emulation by 
others. For example, the cooperative program worked out 
between the Columbus Project and a group of consultants 
from Ohio State University showed how cooperative plan- 
ning and working together in a give-and-take atmosphere 
can foster increased teacher security in the arts and can 
develop positive attitudes toward using the arts as an inte- 
gral part of the elementary school program. The Glendale 
Project, with its particular economic restraints, developed a 
model for retraining classroom teachers as arts resource 
teachers. Such a model might be appropriate in other school 
districts having similar financial constraints. The Eugene 
Project's initial summer workshop and the second summer 
workshop at Philadelphia both provide exemplars for facili- 
tating increased communication and rapport among a 
school's faculty. The Troy Project provided an inservice 
model utilizing consultants from a variety of agencies con- 
cerned with promoting the arts, e.g., the Alabama State 
Department of Education, the JDR 3rd Fund's Arts in Edu- 
cation Program, and CEMREL. 

In summary, a variety of successful inservice models 
were developed, and teachers perceived most inservice ac- 
tivities to be either of. *'great" or "moderate" value to their 
teaching. In addition, many teachers indicated that their 
inservice experiences had proved to be stimulating and en- 
riching for them personally as well as professionally. 

Objective 4. 

To develop ways to infuse the arts into all aspects of the 
school curriculum as a means of enhancing and improving 
the quality and quantity of aesthetic education offered in 
the school and as a principal means for affective learning 
experiences in the total school program. 
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This objective was subject to interpretation in two senses. 
In the narrower sense, programs were examined in terms of 
the extent to which they utilized the arts in the teaching of 
other subject matter. In the broader sense, programs were 
examined in terms of the effect of particular implementa- 
tion models on a school's learning atmosphere, i.e., the ef- 
fects of the particular program on students' affective respon- 
siveness to the total school program. It is the belief of the 
evaluation team that the broader interpretation of this ob- 
jective is the greater concern. 

A majority of teachers in all project sites indicated 
that the role of the arts in their classrooms had increased as 
a result of IMPACT. There were dramatic shifts in the 
extent to which teachers incorporated the arts into the 
teaching of other instructional areas. Before IMPACT, 
most teachers incorporated the arts 'Tittle" or "some"; 
after IMPACT, most teachers incorporated them *'much." 
Observations by the evaluation team corroborated teachers' 
perceptions in this regard. 

In response to a question regarding the effects of IM- 
PACT on their general approach to teaching, teachers' most 
frequent responses were that (1) IMPACT generally 
broadened their approach, (2) there was a much freer ap- 
proach — they felt free to try new and varied activities, (3) 
there was much greater emphasis on using arts activities 
with other instructional areas, and (4) their approaches 
had become more child-oriented. 

Examination of programs in terms of the effects of the 
arts programs on the total learning atmosphere revealed 
changes of perhaps even greater magnitude than the indi- 
vidual teachers* -urograms. Teachers from four of the five 
projects noted that students' attitudes toward school be- 
came more favorable as a result of IMPACT. Students liked 
school in IMPACT schools. Observations by the evaluation 
team and other visitors corroborated the teachors* percep- 
tions in regard to student attitudes toward school. 

Many factors may have contributed to the develop- 
ment of students' positive attitudes toward school. While 
the relative effect of each factor, naturally, varied among 
the project sites, it is apparent that the implementation 
strategies utilized in the project sites were the primary fac- 
tors in changing the school learning atmospheres. 

A strategy which seemed to have a particularly strong 
influence on changing school atmosphere was to involve the 
building principals. In all IMPACT schools where the prin- 



cipals were committed to change through the arts, the pro- 
grams flourished. Other strategies common to more than 
one site and which affected the total school learning atmo- 
sphere included (1) cooperative planning between arts re- 
source teachers and the classroom teachers, and (2) the 
planning of special arts weeks, days, or celebrations which 
involved entire schools and in some cases parents and other 
members of the community. 

In summary, wherever classroom teachers, arts re- 
source teachers, and principals worked unselfishly to 
change a school's learning atmosphere, change took place. 

Objective 5. 

To utilize a number of outstanding artists, performers, 
and educators from outside the school system, for the 
purpose of enhancing the quality of the art experiences of 
children. 

A major aspect of Project IMPACT was the establishment 
and utilization of programs with artists and consultants 
from outside the local school. As in the implementation of 
other aspects of the project, the project sites varied in their 
approaches to this objective. 

Through the Artists-in-Schools Program of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, two project sites were able to have visual artists-in- 
residence for the duration of the project. All projects were 
able to have dance companies and/or other artists visit for 
various lengths of time, usually two or three weeks. In addi- 
tion to artists sponsored under the auspices of the Artists-in- 
Schools Program, most projects made extensive use of local 
artists. 

Consultants in the arts were usually professional edu- 
cators from nearby colleges or universities, although some 
non-local consultants of national renown also were drawn 
in by individual project directors. In most cases consultants 
worked with teachers through the local projects' inservice 
programs. 

The majority of the visiting artists and consultants 
made valuable contributions to the IMPACT programs: with 
which they worked. Generally, it appeared that better work- 
ing relationships developed between IMPACT personnel 
and the short-term visiting artists than between IMPACT 
personnel and the artists-in-residence for an entire school 
year. It is speculated that the planning done by the local 
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Observations 



arts resource teachers in preparing for the visits did much to 
enhance their effectiveness. In the case of in-residence art- 
ists, close working relationships failed to develop between 
them and the arts resource teachers in the schools. Reasons 
for this varied, but generally it is believed that both the 
resource teachers and the artists must accept responsibility 
for this. At any rate, there is a definite need for more efTec- 
tive strategies to be developed for utilizing artists-in-resi- 
dence in schools. However, the contributions of the consul- 
tants, resident artists, and visiting artists were many. They 
brought an aura of professionalism to all project sites and 
generally created excitement and inspiration in the school 
and community. They provided outstanding public relations 
for the IMPACT schools. Finally, their performances and 
instruction touched in one way or another all of the stu- 
dents and teachers involved. In summary, the visiting artists 
and consultants comprised an important dimension of Proj- 
ect IMPACT. 
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In addition to the findings related to the five broad project 
objectives, fhe data provided bases for several observations 
regarding the project as a whole. They include observations 
about effects of or effects on administrators, teachers, stu- 
dents, and curriculum change. 

1. The implementation of IMPACT ideals in a diversity of 
settings did -much to strengthen the findings of the 
project. Too often innovative programs are limited 
to a given type of school organization and have little 
application to other situations. IMPACT was imple- 
mented in five geographically separated communities 
which provided diverse social, economic, and political 
settings for the project. The schools varied greatly in 
terms of administrative organization, philosophy, cur- 
ricular structure, physical facilities, quality of teachers 
and supportive personnel, and overall resources avail- 
able. The guidelines for the project were flexible enough 
to allow for individuality while still being committed to 
a common goal. 

2. While such diversity provided strength, it also created 
diflficulties in coordinating efforts and exchanging ideas 
among the five sites. The coordination provided by the 
JDR 3rd Fund's Arts in Education Program during the 
second year of the project did much to facilitate inter- 
site communication. The project coordinator proved 
invaluable in serving as a spokesman for the project and 
involving project staff in presentations to national, re- 
gional, and state meetings of educators. Such coordina- 
tion did much to enhance the effectiveness of the project 
and to disseminate information about it. 

3. There appeared to be a strong correlation between the 
success of a program and the administrative support it 
received. Most notable was the influence of the building 
principal. Wherever building principals were deeply 
committed to and involved in planning- and carrying out 
IMPACT strategies, the project flourished. There 
proved to be notable differences in the relative success- 
fulness of IMPACT strategies even between schools 
within a given project site. While many variables might 
have had a bearing on this, it is the belief of the evalu- 
ation team that administrative support at the building 
level was the primary factor. 
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4. The choice of a director for a specialized project such 
as IMPACT has a significant effect on the outcomes. 
Among the five projects, two directors were former art 
supervisors, one was a building principal, and two were 
members of the superintendent's staff. Although there 
were some administrative arguments in favor of each 
of these choices, several additional considerations 
emerged which, in the opinion of the evaluation team, 
were highly significant. 

( 1 ) Background of the director in the arts. Although 
many of the responsibilities of a project director are 
administrative in nature, many others are substantive. 
Those directors that were chosen because of their ad- 
ministrative positions, ignoring their understanding of 
the arts were at a marked disadvantage during the 
early stages of this project; most of the administrators, 
however, relied on an appointed assistant director 
as arts coordinator who effectively handled the arts 
portion. 

(2) Delegated authority and administrative support. 
There was a clear distinction among the projects in 
the degree to which directors were free to plan activi- 
ties and commit resources. In some instances directors 
were allowed virtually complete freedom to organize 
and commit human and financial resources within the 
terms of the grant and the fiscal policies of the district. 
In other instances directors were given virtually no 
autonomy to make decisions without' higher-level ap- 

■ proval. Again, in the opinion of the evaluation team, 
in those instances where the director was not free to 
plan and commit resources the project suffered. 

(3) Unqualified commitment to the premise of the 
project. Although the arts can serve as a vehicle for ac- 
complishing many worthwhile outcomes within a 
school, the underlying premise of IMPACT was that 
by strengthening teachers' backgrounds in the arts, art 
would become a more meaningful part of the curricu- 
lum and of the lives of children. Projects which used 
IMPACT as a means of reorganizing the faculty or 
promoting greater faculty interaction necessarily found 
themselves compromising two objectives. 
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(4) Ability to instill enthusiasm and confidence in 
teachers. One of the major reasons why teachers do not 
incorporate the arts into their classroom activities is be- 
cause they have had little or no training in the arts and 
because they have been repeatedly told that the art areas 
must be handled by specialists. Further, the arts, be- 
cause they are expressive in nature, require teachers to 
"loosen up'' and step out of their authority figure roles. 
This is very difficult for teachers to do unless they can 
be encouraged to overcome their inhibitions about the 
arts and made to feel secure and confident. The ability 
of the director and his/her resource teachers to effect 
this change in teachers is the key to retraining in the 
arts. 

5. The inservice aspect of IMPACT, while varied in scope 
and nature according to the perceived needs of each 
project site, constituted a major segment of the project. 
The very fact that no given model for inservice was im- 
posed on the five sites added strength to the project. It 
allowed for the development of several different inser- 
vice models. All inservice programs provided opportuni- 
ties for teacher and other school personnel to experience 
not only professional growth with regard to using the 
arts in schools, but also to have encounters with the arts 
in such ways as to make the arts of much greater signifi- 
cance to them personally. As the arts took on a new 
position in the teachers' personal value systems, it be- 
came increasingly apparent that the role of the arts in 
their classrooms also changed. It should be mentioned, 
however, that in some instances resource teachers re- 
sponsible for planning and conducting inservice pro- 
grams themselves had little or no background to carry 
on such activities. As a consequence, a good deal of 
trial-and-error learning on the part of the resource 
teachers took place. This often produced anxiety on the 
part of teachers, because they sensed it might be a waste 
of their time and energy. 

6. Successful arts programs require commitment on the 
part of those who will be expected to implement them. 
Arts specialists, resource teachers, and consultants can- 
not force arts programs into a school; arts programs 
must involve the total school and must be developed by 
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all persons responsible for implementing them. As Proj- 
ect IMPACT progressed, it became increasingly appar- 
ent that both inservice and school programs in which 
classroom teachers were integrally involved in planning 
and implementing proved to be more successful than 
programs in which teachers did not actively participate 
in planning. There appeared to be a strong correlation 
between teacher involvement and the degree of commit- 
ment with which they implemented IMPACT ideas in 
their classroom. 

7. The arts can became important in the lives of students 
whether taught by classroom teachers or arts special- 
ists or both. For economic reasons one project site 
found it necessary to retrain classroom teachers to serve 
as arts resource teachers; others used arts specialists 
as resource teachers in the arts. The extent to which 
resource teachers did the actual teaching as opposed 
to assisting classroom teachers with advice, ideas, or 
materials varied considerably among the project sites. 
This was partially due to the organizational structure 
of the schools, and there is no evidence to suggest that 
any one organizational pattern is any better than any 
other. Generally, however, there was a shift to having 
the arts resource teachers devote an increasing propor- 
tion of their efforts to assisting classroom teachers 
rather than spending their time teaching students in the 
traditional 20 or 30 minuic periods once or twice a 
week. Differences in apparent teacher effectiveness 
tended to be a function of the individual teacher's in- 
volvement and the communication system set up be- 
tween arts resource teachers and classroom teachers. 
Where good communications and cooperation were 
evident, programs flourished. In those instances where 
the arts resource teacher simply "took over" classes 
without involving the classroom teacher, little teacher 
growth took place. In most cases, however, the ele- 
mentary classroom teacher was present when the arts 
resource teacher presented demonstration lessons. 

8. IMPACT programs tended to differ from most school 
arts programs in that they were based on a spirit of co- 
operation rather than competition. Too often an arts 
teacher is concerned with developing a strong program 
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in his particular area of specialization. Rarely do arts 
teachers with different areas of specialization work to- 
gether to strengthen the position of all the arts in a 
school. In all IMPACT schools it was evident that 
much cooperative planning was going on, not only 
among the arts resource teachers, but among them and 
classroom teachers. 

9. All project sites provided a wide variety of rich experi- 
ences in the arts for both teachers and students involved 

• in IMPACT. The project afforded them many oppor- 
tunities to experience firsthand art works and perfor- 
mances which would otherwise have been unavailable. 
In addition, it stimulated project leaders, resource 
teachers, and classroom teachers to seek out previously 
untapped community resources in the arts. As a result, 
both teachers and students exhibited an increased in- 
terest in and awareness of the arts. 

10. The project's emphasis on new and different approaches 
resulted in many teachers becoming more flexible in 
their classrooms. Many of them reported that they had 
become much more '"open" in their teaching ap- 
proaches. Their experiences with new approaches in 
the arts had a carry-over into other instructional areas. 
Most teachers indicated that the encouragement and 
success they had met with in IMPACT would have a 
permanent effect on their teaching: they were no longer 
afraid to try new approaches. Such openness on the part 
of teachers is essential if schools arc to meet the de- 
mands of contemporary curricular needs. 

11. At the onset of the project many teachers and other 
persons involved in Project IMPACT expressed a con- 
cern regarding the possible deleterious effects that in- 
creased emphasis in the arts might have on student 
achievement in other academic areas. Generally, 
teachers at the conclusion of the project indicated a be- 
lief that IMPACT either had affected such achievement 
positively or not at all. Data from several project sites 
which was examined by the evaluation team revealed 
no definite changes regarding academic achievement 
during IMPACT years compared to the years preceding 
IMPACT. It was concluded that curricula with an arts 
orientation do not adversely affect achievement in the 



traditional academic areas. To the contrary, it is be- 
lieved that, if long range effects were studied, they 
would indicate a positive effect on achievement in aca- 
demic areas. Since teaching in the arts obviously does 
take time away from other areas, the obvious implica- 
tion is either that there is more time already devoted to 
academic subjects than is really necessary, or that a bet- 
ter balance of cognitive and affective experiences has 
a symbiotic effect on both. Observations by teachers 
and parents have corroborated this viewpoint, even in 
the two years. 

12. Another outgrowth of the project was the change it 
brought about in student behavior. Teachers from all 
projects noted that experiences in the arts provided 
students with opportunities to meet with success in 
activities that were reinforcing, thus enhancing many 
students' self-concept. While increased self-concept (or 
self-confidence or reliance, as other teachers put it) is 
not in the eyes of some educators a high priority 
objective for education in the arts, the evaluation team 
maintains that it is one of the most important outcomes 
of any educational program. The arts are to enhance 
life, and if students' self-esteem can be fostered through 
arts experiences, then the arts should have an even 
stronger position in the curriculum. 

13. A final observation, while related to previous findings 
and observations, is perhaps the most revealing in re- 
gard to the effects of IMPACT on students. Teachers 
from four of the five project sites noted that students' 
attitudes toward school became more favorable as a 
result of IMPACT; students liked school in IMPACT 
schools. In an advanced report of a major study on the 
effects of family and schooling in America, Bane and 
Jencks maintain that . . the primary basis for eval- 
uating a school should be whether the students and 
teachers find it a satisfying place to be.''^ If this criter- 
ion were applied to IMPACT schools, the project 
would be judged as an overwhelming success. 



* Mary Jo Bane and Christopher Jencks, "The School and 
Equal Opportunity," Saturday Review of Education, LV. No. 38 
(October, 1972), 41. 
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Recommendations 



The foregoing observations reinforce the findings that 
Project IMPACT was successful in fulfilling its objectives. 
Further evidence of the success of the project was the fact 
that the school districts involved have provided avenues for 
continuing and in some cases expanding Project IMPACT 
after the outside financial support had ended. A consortium 
was developed among the five projects to continue to share 
ideas and to work together in seeking outside resources. 
Each participating school district is contributing to the fur- 
therance of IMPACT ideals. 
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Curriculum Planners/ 
Funding Agencies 



The foregoing data and discussion provide a basis for mak- 
ing recommendations to readers who might be interested in 
fostering curriculum change, particularly with regard to 
curricula in the arts, but also with regard to strategies for 
change in other areas of the curriculum. Recommendations 
arc directed to three groups of people: (I) curriculum 
planners/funding agencies, (2) school personnel, and (3) 
evaluators. 



L Any new curriculum model should allow sufficient lead- 
time in planning so that all persons involved are ori- 
ented to the purposes of the program. Communication 
among consultants, resource teachers, classroom teachers, 
and administrators must be established at the outset of 
the program and maintained throughout if it is to be 
maximally effective. 

2. The planning for change should be done cooperatively 
by those who will be involved. Particular care s^bould 
be taken to see that teachers do not feel change is being 
forced upon them. They must feel that they are the ones 
bringing about changes which they want made. 

3. Goals of curriculum change must be stated in terms which 
can be operationalized. Even with the realization that the 
developing of innovative curricula should accommodate 
a certain amount of trial and error, the need for change 
and the direction in which a new curriculum is to move 
should be stated in as precise a manner as possible. In 
this age of accountability, vague and meaningless goals 
and objectives can no longer be accepted. 

4. Planners of change should consider carefully alterna- 
tive approaches for effecting change. Factors affecting 
the appropriateness of certain approaches are many and 
complex. In particular, strategies for utilizing the various 
inservice models must take into account many factors, 
e.g., socio-cultural makeup of the community, economic 
resources, perceived needs of the students, a school's 
organization, teachers' strengths and weaknesses, etc. 

5. For greatest "payoff" in terms of change, planners of 
new curricula would do well to focus initially on change 
in the affective domain. Once administrators and teachers 
become committed to new ideas or ways of teaching, the 
follow-through implementation will be accomplished 
with relatively little difficulty. 
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School Personnel 



Evaluators 



1. Expertise from outside a given school district should be 
utilized in effecting change; however, outside consultants 
should be made cognizant of the constraints within which 
any curriculum change must be implemented. Their 
expertise, guidance, instruction, etc. must be adapted to 
the needs of the school situation at hand; no longer 
should "experts" come into schools and "do their thing" 
without being fully aware of its relationship to . the cur- 
riculum changes desired. 

2. Changes in arts programs within a school should be 
made only after consideration of their relation to the 
total school curriculum. Arts teachers must broaden 
their views regarding the role of the arts in schools. 
Too often arts teachers fail to see "their" programs as 
a part of a total arts program and an overall curriculum 
of a school. It is believed that the role of the arts in the 
curriculum will be strengthened rather than weakened 
if arts teachers work to make the arts an integral part of 
the school curriculum. 

3. Arts teachers must adapt their programs to meet new 
curricular designs. For example, some new curricular 
designs do not accommodate performance centered ac- 
tivities for large groups. Arts teachers must provide ex- 
periences for students working individually or in small 
groups and often without direct teacher supervision. 
The development of materials and other resources for 
individualizing arts experiences are the responsibility of 
the art teachers. 

4. Arts teachers must learn to work in teams with other 
arts resource teachers, consultants, and classroom teach- 
er if the arts arc to play an increasingly vital role in the 
curriculum. Too often teachers are concerned only with 
working in their own specified instructional area with 
little regard for the interests, concerns, and ideas of 
teachers in other areas. An exchange of ideas and con- 
cerns is essential if the needs of students in today's com- 
plex world are to be met. 



1. The utilization of an evaluation unit external to project 
sites, while advantageous in many respects, also pre- 
sents some problems. For a project of national scope, 
the most obvious problems arc those related to logistics 
and communications. Provisions for site visitations, ex- 
change of materials and data, and general communica- 
tions require considerably greater resources than a locally 
based evaluation unit would normally require. An ex- 
ternal evaluation unit, which because of logistics and 
communications must provide primarily post hoc evalu- 
ation, also gives rise to certain anxieties on the part of 
some project personnel who may see the evaluation as 
somewhat threatening. It is the recommendation of the 
evaluation team that future evaluation efforts combine 
the advantages of both the locally based unit and an ex- 
ternal unit. A member of the evaluation unit should be 
stationed at each project site, although he should still be 
responsible to the external unit. His role would be to ex- 
pedite communications, data gathering, and feedback. In 
particular, he would be available to meet the day-to-day 
evaluation needs of the local project. 

2. The role of an evaluation component should be deter- 
mined at the onset of a project. To be most effective, 
evaluative data should be purposive, i.e., should provide 
data for decision making not only at the conclusion of a 
project but also throughout the project. It should be de- 
signed to provide data relevant to the making of all major 
decisions in the course of the project. If a system can 
be established whereby evaluative data can become the 
prime basis for decision making during a project, as 
well as at its conclusion, the entire project will be con- 
siderably strengthened. Such evaluation would require 
a system of immediate feedback. Immediate feedback, 
especially in a relatively short-term project, is essential 
if it is to provide a prime basis for decision making 
throughout a project. 
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3. A final recommendation regarding evaluation concerns 
the uniqueness of arts programs. By virtue of the 
diversity of goals of education in the arts, evaluation 
efforts must be multi-faceted. The various kinds of 
achievement in the arts do not lend themselves to tra- 
ditional kinds of measurement. It is the belief of the 
evaluation team that assessment should rely much more 
on description of the programs and activities involved 
as well as teacher and student behaviors than on achieve- 
ment in the arts. Consideration should be given to 
the individuality of the persons and activities involved, 
and the reader then allowed to make. his own judgments 
regaining the effectiveness of the program. Such evalua- 
tion, therefore, requires a broad "demonstration model," 
one that documents the outcomes of an arts program 
through a variety of media: verbal, visual, and aural. 
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